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A PEOPLE IN DESPAIR 


OTHING could so vividly illustrate the depth 
of the depression into which we have sunk as 
the public apathy about Mr. Rhodes’s budget. 

Here was the annual open confession of the govern- 
ment’s futility. Revenues had sunk far below the 
estimates of the year before. New taxes had been 
devised to fall upon everyone of the lower and 
moderate income levels; and everyone knew that the 
finance minister’s rosy estimates of their yield were 
as wildly fantastic as his estimates of revenue in the 
budget speech of 1932 had been. The rich, as usual, 
were almost completely shielded from additional tax 
burdens. An increased Dominion deficit for 1933-34 
has become inevitable, and it is probable that when 
Mr. Rhodes makes his next budget speech more 
provinces will have been added to the list of those 
already bankrupt. Yet there have been hardly any 
strong protests from the people at large. The gov- 
ernment has no policy except to continue the process 
of deflation by cutting down public expenditures and 
so throwing more people out of work, by increasing 
the taxation burden on those who have any incomes 
left and so driving still more marginal survivors into 
the ranks of those needing relief. Every further step 
in the process of deflation makes public revenue 
harder to find and collect, and so drives the govern- 
ment to press the deflation further. And we have 
now reached the point in the downward process 
when no private business man dare undertake new 
enterprises which might start an upward movement 
because he cannot risk the prospect of continuously 
collapsing markets. The times cry out for a vigorous 
policy of governmental loan expenditures upon pub- 
lic works. But our ‘Strong Man’s’ contribution to 
the increase of employment in Canada consists in 
adding to the membership of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. And the average Canadian looks on 
in dull despair wondering only how soon he will lose 
his job or see his business collapse. 


CANADA LAGS BEHIND 


HE inactivity of our government and the apathy 
of our people are the more remarkable when 
one looks to what is happening in Britain and 
the United States. All the English papers have been 
discussing Mr. Keynes’ proposals in The Times for 
a wide measure of government loan expenditures, 
and their comments show an almost universal aban- 
donment of the 1931 economy panic. Mr. Keynes’ 


proposals are not new but it is significant that The 
Times should have chosen to give publicity to them. 
Even more significant is the vigour with which Major 
Walter Elliot has been tackling the English agri- 
cultural problem. Compulsory reorganization of the 
marketing of farm produce is being introduced as 
the corollary of the protection which has been given 
to agriculture, and the old individualistic chaos of 
agricultural production and distribution is to be 
brought to an end. Mr. Roosevelt in the United 
States is also engaged in putting pressure upon the 
American farmer to organize his production. In 
both countries it looks as if agriculture is to be saved 
at the expense of the consumer, but no alternative is 
possible except in a community that has been com- 
pletely socialized. The American President has also 
at long last turned some of the funds of the R.F.C. 
into housing schemes; and it is evident that he in- 
tends to use the credit of the country to initiate con- 
structive measures that will start the wheels of in- 
dustry going again, and not merely to take over the 
bad investments of a few political banker friends as 
was done under the late unlamented Hoover. In 
Canada, our agricultural industry is the backbone of 
the country and has suffered more severly than any 
other industry. But in this fourth year of the de- 
pression our government is still turning its back 
upon agricultural problems. And instead of follow- 
ing the example of the English and American ex- 
pansionist policies, Mr. Bennett and his financial 
advisers still pursue the policy of deflation relent- 
lessly and talk about the soundness of our banking 


system. 


BACK TO MACDONALD | 


N times of depression we become more acutely 
conscious of the disintegration of social standards. 
But there are two examples of this process to 

which Canadian public opinion has not been paying 
much attention. Civil Service reform, which was 
always a somewhat tender plant at Ottawa, is slowly 
fading away in the unfriendly atmosphere of the 
Bennett regime. Sir Wilfrid Laurier inaugurated the 
first real attempts to remove the permanent officials 
of government from political interference, and Sir 
Robert Borden in war-time carried on the work. It 
has long been evident that none of the three prime 
ministers of the post-war period has been sincerely 
interested in the standards of the civil service. 
Under Mr. King there was revealed a stinking mess 
of corruption in the customs department which his 
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government only very reluctantly tried to remove. 
His appointments to the Civil Service Commission 
were minor scandals even in the boom days. And 
now the Bennett government is frankly taking one 
branch of the public service after another back into 
politics. Mr. Bennett is also apparently determined 
to revive the gerrymander as it flourished in the bad 
old days of Macdonald. It was to Laurier that the 
removal or softening down of this gross abuse was 
chiefly due, and Sir Robert Borden lived up to the 
standards set by his predecessor. There is not the 
slightest evidence that the Canadian people at pres- 
ent or at any time in the past have felt any strong 
sense of outrage at the evils of the gerrymander and 
the patronage system. The removal of abuses of this 
kind depends largely upon leadership at the centre; 
and every political leader will be under constant 
pressure from his followers to betray such reforms 
as may have been instituted. Laurier and Borden 
resisted this pressure with considerable success. 
Messrs. King and Bennett have not resisted it. As 
for Mr. Meighen’s standards of public conduct, it 
would be kinder at the moment to say nothing. 


THE NAZI TERROR 


UBLIC opinion has been perplexed and dis- 
concerted by the reports sent out by foreign 
correspondents in Germany since the con- 
clusion of the first stage in the Nationalist and 
National-Socialist counter-revolution. Roughly 


speaking, two main currents of opinion seem to have 


been set in motion as a result. There are those, par- 
ticularly persons endowed with the ostrich tempera- 
ment or sentimentally committed to the worship of 
an abstract and ideal Germany, who simply refuse to 
believe a word of the ‘persecution’ stories. It matters 
nothing to such people that these accounts are 
vouched for by the most reputable liberal journals in 
England, France, and the United States. To them the 
best way to dispose of unwelcome facts is to think 
them out of existence. Another category of indi- 
viduals rather welcome the accounts of political 
atrocities as tending to confirm their fixed impression 
that all Germans are barbarians anyway. Members 
of this group had their minds fixed about fifteen 
years ago and have probably made no particular 
effort to free them since then. Also they probably 
know nothing of Germany or the Germans. In point 
of fact, there are two Germanies, as there are two 
Canadas; one forward-looking, humane and civilized, 
the other reactionary, obscurantist, and practically 
impervious to any real degree of civilization. The 
Germany of the 1918 revolution was the better 
Germany; the Germany of the 1933 counter-revolu- 
tion is the worse. Of course, both in revolution and 
in counter-revolution a certain number of people are 
bound to get hurt. The main difference, and the 
most regrettable, is that in the latter it is the wrong 
people who get done in. Another factor which brings 
confusion into the present issue rises out of the 
clamorous protest of world Jewry. This protest is 
natural and most justifiable, but it has tended, quite 
unwittingly, to draw something of a red herring 
across the trail. It has focused protest on to a part 
of the evil instead of on to the whole evil. German 
Fascist reaction is, it is true, for special political 


reasons violently anti-Semitic, but it is above all 
Facist and reactionary, and what Liberals, Socialists 
and Communists the world over should deplore and 
protest are the brutalities and murders committed 
against Liberals, Socialists and Communists, be they 
Jew or Gentile. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


HE rise of Hitler and his truculent friends to 

power has brought a new element of uncer- 

tainty and uneasiness into the field of inter- 
national politics. Mr. Macdonald’s recent wild goose 
chase across Europe reveals this fact as well as any- 
thing. Mr. Macdonald has been saying for so long, 
and quite rightly, that Germany must not any longer 
be kept in a position of inferiority, that he has 
hypnotized himself and obviously quite failed to 
notice that another and a much less neighbourly and 
deserving Germany has been substituted for his old 
client. It might have been a rather freakish solution 
of the problem of armaments to suggest a year ago 
that the German army should be allowed to double 
the number of its effectives, to propose such a thing 
today is just asking for trouble. To show how des- 
perate the situation is, one is almost tempted to 
agree for once with Mr. Winston Churchill. ‘Thank 
God for the French Army’, was his reply to the Mac- 
donald escapade. He has said sillier things in his 
political career. As a matter of fact British diplo- 
macy seems in no condition to cope with an 
emergency. Mr. Macdonald’s last remaining liberal 
friends at least flattered themselves that he still 
maintained certain shreds of that reputation as a 
skilled internationalist politician which he won for 
himself in 1924. It is now an open secret that his 
powers are failing and that he cannot even be 
trusted not to sell out in that department too. As for 
his running mate, Sir John Simon, all one can say is 
that Great Britain’s conduct of foreign affairs has 
under his guidance sunk back to the record post-war 
low level that it reached under the ministry of Lord 
Cushenden. The main problem of the next few 
months will be not to further disarmament—that is 
in a hopeless tangle for the moment—but to prevent 
an actual act of aggression in any one of the - 
dozen danger spots of Europe—say the Polish cor- 
ridor, and furthermore to prevent the formation of 
an anti-Soviet bloc. How the Deterdings and the 
Russian White émigrés and the armament manu- 
facturers must be rubbing their hands at the present 
moment. 


AMERICA FINDS A LEADER 


HE remarkable achievements of President 

Roosevelt during his first month in office are all 

the more spectacular because of the initial diffi- 
culties placed in his way by the American system of 
government. The constitution, based on the separa- 
tion of powers, deliberately made any control and 
direction by the President almost impossible; and 
this has been strengthened by a jealous tradition of 
independence on the part of both Houses of Con- 
gress. To break down these barriers, even tempor- 
arily, and to get the direction of affairs into his own 
hands, was itself a major achievement on the part of 
the President. It called for both vigour and confi- 
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dence, and for a willingness to stake his whole 
political future on his ability to use his exceptional 
powers in a way which would justify to the whole 
nation this extraordinary departure from established 
usage. To judge from the record of the first month, 
his confidence was extremely well founded. The 
envy with which other nations have watched this 
display of leadership must be especially acute among 
those who, like Canada, are blessed with what is 
quaintly called responsible government. Those ex- 
tensive powers which are so exceptional in the 
American president are the normal powers of a 
prime minister. He does not have to fight for his 
opportunity against all existing tradition—it is pre- 
sented to him by a complacent parliamentary 
majority. But where is the leadership which can 
take advantage of that situation? It is certainly not 
apparent at Ottawa at the present time. 


OUR STERILITY OF INITIATIVE 


HE lack of leadership—present or prospective— 

which is so depressing a feature of Canadian 

political life, is only partly due to Canada’s 
failure to produce men with a real capacity for 
leadership. The deeper fault is in the people whom 
they have to lead. The very nature of the Canadian 
people imposes so narrow a restriction on the type 
of men who have any chance of being accepted as 
leaders that we need not wonder at our present 
plight. For the Canadian people, in spite of the de- 
velopments of the past quarter of a century, are still 
obsessed by a Puritan agrarian mentality—and that 
applies to Quebec as much as to other sections. 
Puritanism and agrarianism both have admirable 
features; but if changing conditions raise problems 
for which that mentality is no longer adequate, a 
new point of view must be brought to bear on their 
solution. Such a situation confronts us today; our 
trouble is that only a man who gives his unswerving 
adherence to the outworn shibboleths of thirty years 
ago has any chance of acceptance by any wide sec- 
tion of the Canadian public. That is ceasing to be 
true of Western Canada; but in other sections an 
effort to evolve a programme which departs from 
our ineffective traditional ideas is met either with 
complete indifference, or, more normally, with 
hysterical efforts at repression which envisage a 
thorough-going Fascist movement if the present de- 
velopment continues. It is this sterility which nulli- 
fies the boasted advantages of our political frame- 
work. It is no doubt deplorable that the American 
people should prefer to nullify rather than to alter 
their cumbersome system. They would no doubt find 
their problems easier to tackle under a system of 
responsible government. But our own example is 
hardly an impressive argument in favour of such a 
change. 


THE GAME SITUATION 


MONTH ago the ‘Report of Special Committee 
on the Game Situation, 1931-33’, was laid be- 
fore the Ontario Legislature. Many of its 
recommendations for the preservation of game are 
valuable, but a careful reading reveals it as a pro- 
foundly disappointing document from the point of 


view of that majority which are interested in wild 
life for itself and not as the object of gun, rod, or 
trap. For this the committee was not entirely re- 
sponsible, for by the terms of its appointment it was 
confined to the consideration of game and not of wild 
life as a whole. But the attitude displayed through- 
out the report makes it clear that the game of the 
province was regarded simply as something which 
exists for sportsmen to kill rather than as something 
to be enjoyed by all classes. Even where the views 
of certain hunters are resisted, it is only in the in- 
terests of future hunters. The reason is clear 
enough, for in Canada nothing is worth preserving 
that has not a monetary value, and the committee 
(quite erroneously) seems to think that sportsmen 
are the only citizens who will make wild life profit- 
able. Witness the following paragraph:— 

What conservation may do for Ontario will be understood 
from what conservation has done for Pennsylvania and New 
York, two states that together fall far short of one-fourth of the 
area of this province. . . Game hunting in Pennsylvania repre- 
sents a business of over $16,000,000 a year. The value of game 
killed is over ten and a half millions. General business related 
to game taking absorbs three and a half millions. In New York, 
657,833 fish and game licenses were issued in 1931, bringing in 
$962,428. Nearly one and a half million animals were taken, 
and 355,725 birds, in that state. Numbered in the animal take 
were 7,154 deer, 170 bears, 229 bobcats, 10,913 red foxes, 427 
others, 24,230 raccoons, and 1,538 oppossums. The kill in- 
cluded 825,723 cottontail rabbits. Of the birds, 193,870 were 
pheasants, 131,694 ducks, 13,316 woodcocks, 10,070 quail, and 
1,698 geese. [Page 35.] 


The gross and inhuman materialism of this pass- 
age would be hard to equal, and a vigorous protest is 
called for from that very large majority who enjoy 
wild things as living objects of beauty and interest 
rather than as prospective lumps of carrion. The 
time has come for the ordinary person to demand 
that adequate measures be taken to preserve for him 
and for his children every species of native wild life, 
and that opportunities be provided for their study 
and enjoyment irrespective of the interests of the 
sporting minority. 

* * * 

N this connection, the Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists, at its annual meeting on April 3rd, 
took a stand which might well receive the sup- 

port of everyone interested in this question. Briefly, 
its recommendations ask for (a) the creation of an 
Honorary Advisory Wild Life Board composed of 
trained biologists, naturalists, and sportsmen, to 
study the subject continuously and advise the gov- 
ernment; (b) the setting aside of wild life sanctuaries 
in addition to game preserves where all species, both 
plant and animal, shall be absolutely protected from 
human interference and in which natural conditions 
shall be carefully preserved; and (c) the rigorous 
control of all firearms and air-rifles with which irre- 
sponsible people are doing an extraordinary amount 
of damage to small birds and animals. It is interest- 
ing to note that the laws of Ontario make no pro- 
vision for wild-life sanctuaries—game preserves only 
are officially recognized—although it is universally 
acknowledged by trained observers that until num- 
bers of sanctuaries are established up and down the 
province there is a pressing danger of the extinction 
of many species. The necessary action is up to the 
public, either by direct appeal to the government or 
through the Federation of Ontario Na 
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CANADA AND WAR 


T is now taken for granted by nearly everybody 
that the collective system of maintaining peaceful 
international relations has broken down and that 

the world has begun the slow drift into another im- 
perialist war. The only persons who profess to be 
still fully confident in the League machinery are 
those who have done the most to defeat and frustrate 
the aspirations with which the League was started— 
that is, of course, the governments of Britain and 
France. Canadians, who were involved in one 
European war without having the slightest idea of 
what it was all about, must now ask themselves what 
they are going to do in the present threat of another 
collapse of Europe into barbarism. 

The post-war British Commonwealth has de- 
veloped a loose decentralized organization on the 
hypothesis that ultimate questions of peace and war 
did not need to be faced. Each nation has been 
more and more running its own affairs; and, while 
they have all professed to be devoted to certain 
common interests, they have carefully avoided de- 
fining what those common interests are—from a 
shrewd suspicion that most of these interests would 
disappear into thin air as soon as an attempt was 
made to weigh or measure them. There has been 
some tendency since the Statute of Westminster to 
declare that common economic interests are the 
basis of our union and that the Commonwealth 
must consolidate its economic bonds now that poli- 
tical and legal bonds have been abolished. But, as 
Professor Coupland remarked in one of his lectures 
at Toronto the other day, if it be true that the con- 
tinuance of the Commonwealth depends upon its 
economic ties, then the Ottawa Conference begins 
to look perilously like the Boston Tea Party of the 
Third British Empire. The fact is that it is impos- 
sible to point to any interests which the British 
nations have in common which are not also interests 
that they have in common with the rest of the world. 

But skilful propaganda is already under way to 
suggest to us that we must draw closer to the other 
British nations for the protection of our common 
civilization. It is not yet quite clear who the com- 
mon enemy is, but that will emerge in due course. 
We have already had Lord Lothian as a missionary 
from England preaching this gospel and we are, no 
doubt, in for a stream of English missionaries like 
him. They will all be individuals of the most per- 
fect gentility and they will all present a beautiful 
idealized picture of British liberal imperialism. They 
will all stress its fundamentally peaceful aims. They 
will assure us that Canada cannot remain aloof 
from Europe and that we will inevitably be affected 
by what happens there. Anyone who is interested 
in historical parallels need only look up the speeches 
of the imperial missionaries of the pre-war decade— 
Earl Grey, Lord Milner, Mr. Lionel Curtis, and 
their friends. We shall be hearing the same speeches 
again in the 1930’s. In fact, the Round Table move- 
ment, which supplied the main impetus to the pre- 
war drive, has since the war been reincarnated as 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs and has 
its Canadian branches consisting of a carefully se- 
lected group of the best people in each of our main 
cities. The Universities are the chosen field for 


this preliminary propaganda; their historians and 
lawyers and economists are so useful after a war 
has broken out in proving that we are fighting for 
the loftiest ideals. For let there be no mistake 
about it. What we are being invited to cooperate 
in by these English missionaries is another war in 
Europe. And English liberals are always much 
more effective in this missionary work in the Do- 
minions than are the more swash-buckling tories. 

It is true that Canada cannot divest herself of 
interest in Europe . Great Britain and the continent 
absorb over forty per cent. of our exports. We 
stand to suffer severely if the continent drifts into 
anarchy. But it does not follow that we have any 
interest in sacrificing 60,000 more Canadians for the 
sake of some entanglements in which Great Britain 
may have been involved by a Simon or a Chamber- 
lain. Of course, the government of which Sir John 
Simon is so distinguished an ornament is pro- 
foundly peaceful in its aspirations. So was the 
government which had Sir Edward Grey as its 
Foreign Secretary. But we must let them know in 
unmistakable terms that the poppies blooming in 
Flanders Fields have no more attraction for us. If 
the peoples of Europe cannot settle their own affairs 
our experience since 1914 has made it abundantly 
clear that no intervention of Canadians can assist 
them to any settlement that will be reasonable or 
permanent. 

It is not likely, however, that an attitude of mere 
aloof nationalism will be sufficient to keep us out of 
war entanglements once the propaganda of senti- 
mental imperialism gets going at full force. The 
men who control Canada at present are practically 
all men who made their pile out of the last war. 
They were well started on the way to wealth and 
power in the land and railway boom of the first 
decade of the century, but it was the war that really 
brought them into their present position of domina- 
tion in our financial and industrial institutions. They 
will be quite willing to preach war to us from the 
point of view of a proud, self-reliant nationalism; 
and they will find plenty of newspaper editors to 
assist them. It therefore behoves all Canadians 
who sincerely believe in peace to set themselves to 
expose the causes out of which wars really arise. 
They will not find much help from the University 
professors. But they may find masses of unexpected 
allies in the University undergraduates, who have 
begun to pass resolutions that they will in no cir- 
cumstances fight for their King and Country. As 
Professor Coupland remarked in the lecture from 
which I have already quoted, this resolution of the 
Oxford Union is only the young men’s sincere way 
of saying what the old men, their rulers, said in- 
sincerely in the Kellogg Pact. 

F. H. U. 
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SOCIAL MUTATION: 


A SIMPLE OUTLINE 


By. GEORGE McLURE 


N opinion as to whether democratic govern- 

ment has at any time been more than an 

ideal depends upon the interpretation of the 
term People. Many an interested political arrange- 
ment has been called a rule of the people without 
insincerity simply because it has always been a 
human weakness to restrict the meaning of that 
word to those whose behaviour, desires, and tastes 
are familiar through close intercourse and associa- 
tion. But a power fairly representative of all the 
classes in a given territory, and governing to effect 
a genuine reconciliation of their conflicting require- 
ments is something which still lies in the path of 
social evolution. Government implies a purpose, 
and there has never yet been a community of pur- 
pose. Inevitably, systems of government have al- 
ways been presented to the masses of the people 
as accomplished facts set up by the energy of de- 
termined and coherent minorities for the effecting 
of their own conscious interests. And they have 
only been modified or displaced by the pressure 
of later powers expressing newer determinations 
and newer, opposing interests. 

All of those Old World peoples or nations who 
have carried their culture to any notable develop- 
ment appear to have suffered some alien conquest 
and subjection during an early phase of their separ- 
ate histories. Usually, whenever the more peaceful, 
sedentary masses living by agriculture in the fer- 
tile river valleys or along the warmer coasts reached 
a tempting degree of prosperity, some tribe of rest- 
less, aggressive folk has descended from the infer- 
tile regions and sat upon them for exploitation. 
These conquering minorities have been plains hunt- 
ers, desert herdsmen, or sea-pirates, possessing 
their own carefree notions of life, and their trans- 
formation into ruling warrior-landowners inevitably 
injected distinctive trends into the lives of the con- 
quered. Their alien ways impressed an influence 
upon the continuing common stock of customs, 
traditions, and ideals. 

The warrior created the first State. Over in- 
creasingly wide areas he imposed a common rule, 
bringing to scattered villages and market centres 
some sense of fraternity, if only that of being fellow- 
sufferers under a common tyranny. Military roads 
improved the arteries of communication and in- 
spired an expansion of commerce and enlighten- 
ment. It was the ruling aristocrat, the settled 
descendent of peoples inherently averse to patient 
labour, who brought a realization of certain of the 
values of leisure which was to blossom into a cul- 
tivation of the fine arts. His domestic environment 
became a suggestive standard of what might be 
done to enlarge and beautify personal life. But 
when the socially practicable virtues and insights 
of the conqueror have been assimilated to the com- 
mon purposes, others of his qualities are seen as 
inappropriate or vicious, serving only to persecute 
and suppress a multitude of rising values. The 
anti-social character of insensitiveness and personal 
aggression become increasingly evident. The wor- 


ship of idleness is seen carried to absurd conclu- 
sions ostentatiously demonstrated in i 


fashions, and through education and example per- 
verting the productive intelligence. Aristocratic 
power then becomes an incumbrance, and in any 
evolving society is doomed to be superseded. 

The political and social ascendancy which in the 
course of time supplants that of the warrior-land- 
owner is that of the trader in produce. The origin 
of the trader was diverse, coming from nomad 
herdsmen and from those members of the settled 
communities who were shrewdly averse to routine 
toil. In either case his principal characteristic was 
acquisitiveness. Undertaking to exchange the work- 
products of peasant and artisan between tribe and 
tribe, he abstracted for his own use and enjoyment 
just as much of the whole as he could wring from 
the needs of his clients. Working within the aris- 
tocratic system he steadily became a person of im- 
portance. He improved and invented means as they 
best suited his own ends; he started money-lending; 
and wherever he acquired the will and the credit 
he took over the main contr;l of industrial produc- 
tion that he might regulate it to suit the conveni- 
ences of exchange. He thus elaborated an economic 
mechanism which was too intricate for comprehen- 
sion by the aristocratic mind. 

The emergent business class had to improvise 
war against an obstructive aristocracy, but when it 
gained the upper hand it employed the weapons of 
brute force only in the extreme crises of competi- 
tion or insubordination. Subtler methods came 
normally to the front. The system which the busi- 
ness manipulator directs is a form of social organi- 
zation which grants the fullest freedom to those 
individuals who possess an avaricious and preda- 
tory disposition. Yet the director’s contribution to 
the whole society has been a substantial one. In 
pursuit of a larger margin for abstraction he has 
tirelessly striven to push his buying price as far 
as possible below his selling price, and to this end 
he has caused work to be systematized, incorpor- 
ated mechanical improvements, and sought the 
economy of integrating units into larger wholes. 
His peculiar energy has resulted in a broad abun- 
dance of worldly goods. Through entirely self- 
interested activity he has inadvertently discovered 
ways to universal sufficiency and a broad diffusion 
of leisure. But the radical limitation of business 
leadership is self-evident. Social. efficiency and 
economy were brought into being for ends that are 
not social. And, therefore, social needs may become 
extremely acute in the midst of the very means for 
their satisfaction. This is a situation which requires 
the direction of other groups and other interests for 
its rectification. 

Aristocracy, though it might tyrannize over 
peasant, artizan, or trader, might never vitally in- 
jure, for upon these its own life rested. Commer- 
cialism, when it came to rule, was not so bound to 
consider the aristocrat, and a process of elimina- 
tion began. It is hardly surprising, then, that a 
banking and trading oligarchy should witness the 
gathering of still other class forces with some dis- 
comfort. At a time when popular organizations are 
notably increasing in strength and articulate con- 
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sciousness, those who find the business mentality 
agreeable may be expected to talk of service, and 
the philosophical ideal of Democracy may then ap- 
pear to them as something to be strongly advanced. 
Dictatorship, they may argue, is an unsound prin- 
ciple, and for the greatest good of society all classes 
should cooperate in harmony. But can it be so 
quickly assumed that class rule has exhausted its 
possibilities of contribution after it has been wielded 
by two main social elements only? Political and 
social power may have to pass through a third 
phase before class interests can be merged, and for 
an adequate remoulding of principles the supreme 
rule of the purely productive elements may be an 
historical necessity. 

As a first instance, the principle of production 
according to necessity can only be effectively as- 
serted and employed when the trader and the banker 
are subordinated by a power representing those who 
would most benefit by the change. But a governing 
power energized by motives evolved from the feel- 
ings and needs of the common majority might con- 
fidently be expected to raise other new conceptions 
to pre-eminence, and as a consequence to work out 
in many directions new social procedures. Effort 
would certainly be expended differently. As a general 
practice it would be taken from the gratification of 
extravagant or perverted tastes and given more ex- 
tensively to broad necessities and comforts. Briefly, 
under such a governing power, a community would 
bring forward other human qualities than those of 
personal aggression and acquisitiveness, and so seek 
to counteract forcefully influences which have be- 
come of greater harm than benefit. 

It is easy to impugn the idea that the common 
worker possesses any qualities which might con- 
stitute the basis of a new social mentality. It is 
easy to argue that this so-called lowest element in 
the community is such because it lacks ambition 
or is shiftless and improvident,—though, _inci- 
dently, there have been at all times teachers to com- 
mend a way of life which takes no thought for to- 
morrow. The truth is that foresight is not a basic 
human quality, but only the possession of a minority, 
quite naturally employed under commercial indi- 
vidualism for personal ends. The basic human 
qualities are patience, industry, humility, endurance, 
and fellow-feeling. Without these, social cohesiveness 
and the solid material achievements of civilization 
are inconceivable. Here there is a profound debt 
which only a few thinkers have as yet realized and 
acknowledged. What is called public opinion has 
given honour not to service as such, but to the con- 
sciousness of it. The soldier has been given honour 
because he has been credited with an ideal and a 
sense of self-consecration which are lacking in the 
worker. 

In this connection it is important to inquire into 
the origin of particular sentiments, and to what ex- 
tent they may have been fostered for definite pur- 
poses. By an intellectual and emotional inertia the 
idealizations of one age tend to continue into those 
which succeed, often to become potent sources of 
mischief. Thus the ingrained teachings of a mili- 
tary dispensation may colour the background of 
thought and feeling through several commercial 
generations. But traditions and sentiments are not 
essentially sacred nor permanent. Eventually they 


must fade into impotence. As the development of 
civilization leads to new ways of life and the com- 
plete renunciation of old ways, appropriate idealiza- 
tions will arise to replace those which are dying 





| 


or becoming transmuted. And while it is true that | 


every age displays something of the mentality of its 
past, it is also true that it contains a forecast of the 
mentality of its future. 

As the teachings of one centered about military 
valour and aggressive enterprise, and those of 
another about the acquisition of material riches, so 
will the teachings of the future centre about the 
value of social production and the virtue of individ- 
ual contribution. Even in the midst of a domin- 
ating commercialism the worker seeks his own 
leaders and his own appropriate philosophy. To 
say that he is possessed of no compelling motive is 
to say that he is not yet conscious of his place, as 
the soldier may be under the influence of abnormal 
excitement, propaganda, and special attention. If 
this is truly a failing, it is not one which can be 
forever held against him. A new propaganda for a 
new purpose broadly disseminates the sentiments of 
class-loyalty, productive pride, and social participa- 
tion. The new idealism will take the common human 
qualities and make them virtues. And in the way 
of motives it will give to the humblest person some 
forward look to a better society, a view of the world 
beyond the immediate environment, and a sense of 
the value of the individual effort to the whole 
community. 





NIKE OF SAMOTHRACE 


Niké of Samothrace 

Wingéd girl being led 
Crushed to the wind’s embrace 

Over the huddled dead. 
Proud-breasted, eagerly 

Rushing through atmosphere; 
Victory, Victory. 

Chanting for us to hear, 
Lift high your sword-arms, men, 

Gaze at her winging there, 
Then become men again; 

Glance back in cold despair. 


Where are the flowers for 
Plump Attic bees to suck, 
Rose-lipped that stamens bore 
Deep in their syrup stuck? 
Where are the men that made 
Grooves in the field for seed? 
You saw their bodies laid 
Out on the turf to bleed. 
Still she is flying proud— 
Breasted, gold-limbéd and 
Where stood a warrior crowd 
Now there dries bloody sand. 


ELIZABETH HOLLAND 
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SECURITIES AND SECURITY 
By C. A. ASHLEY 


HE revelations of the extent to which invest- 

ment bankers and their associates have fleeced 
““” the public in the United States may have under- 
mined confidence to so great a degree that general 
recovery will be delayed by months. If, however, 
the result is that a repetition of this scandalous 
financial history is prevented, the delay may be 
well worth while. 

In Canada there is an uneasy feeling that imita- 
tion of American methods was widespread during 
the years immediately preceding the depression, 
and, although there seems to be no particular in- 
clination to investigate widely, the Beauharnois and 
Abitibi financing are not considered to be isolated 
cases. Revenge, particularly by the community, is 
an unpleasant waste of time; but the prevention of 
repetition of wrongs is a social duty. Enough em- 
phasis must, therefore, be placed on past wrongs 
to persuade the public that some changes in the 
law are essential, if the financial security of the 
ordinary investor is to be established. 

It is impossible for investors to make individual 
researches into the prospectuses and by-laws of 
companies, for they have neither the time nor the 
technical knowledge required. If capital is to flow 
reasonably into industry, and in a way which will 
discriminate between what is socially desirable and 
undesirable, it is essential that prospectuses or other 
plans put forward by promoters of companies should 
be clear, and not false or misleading; and that by- 
laws should not allow inordinate powers to direc- 
tors, or deprive shareholders of minimum rights. 
Society has created incorporated companies, and de- 
pends on them for carrying on industries requiring 
large capital. The delegation of control to directors 
necessarily follows. Society has now experimented 
with this form of organization long enough, and 
must take steps to protect shareholders, irrespec- 
tive of their wishes if necessary, against breaches 
of trust (in fact, if not at law) by directors. The 
unreasonable optimism of well-intentioned directors 
must also be checked. 

It is impossible for the government to give any 
guarantee as to the soundness of an enterprise, but 
it can set standards (particularly as to the infor- 
mation to be published, and responsibility for it), 
and prevent obviously fraudulent or misleading 
actions. If, in spite of all warnings to the contrary, 
an investor runs away with the idea that all issues 
of securities that have been examined by an official 
body are guaranteed, one may claim that the harm 
done will be negligible compared with that resulting 
from the present licence. The control that is sug- 
gested later is not of a type that will be found oner- 
ous by honest directors, or that will limit enterprise 
or speculation in new development. 

Actions by shareholders against directors are 
difficult on account of expense and because of the 
fact that full information is not available to them; 
in addition, a successful action may not result in 
any return to the shareholders. They should be 
entitled to a reasonable minimum of protection 
without being under the obligation of making in- 


dividual researches, either on the flotation of a com- 
pany or during its life. The present companies acts 
(requiring the filing of returns with a government 
office which subjects them to no analysis) gives 
shareholders an entirely false sense of protection. 

If shares or bonds are issued by a company direct 
to the public there is a contract, based on the pros- 
pectus, which gives the investor some standing; but 
in this country issues are usually made through a 
financial house, and the investor has no more stand- 
ing with the company than if he had made his pur- 
chase through a broker. Nor is he placed in any 
specially favourable position as against the financial 
house. The law was designed to cover direct issues, 
and is now of little use to protect the investor. All 
issues of shares and bonds should, therefore, be on 
the basis of a prospectus (with full liability for it 
falling on those who publish it), which should state 
what contracts have been entered into in advance 
which depend on the success of the issue, and at 
what price the issue has been made to the financial 
house dealing with it, or the commission paid to 
underwriters. The hawking of securities from door 
to door is so obviously undesirable that it should 
cease, and no sales should be possible except through 
the organized security markets or by newspaper 
or mail advertisement. This regulation should be 
so wide as to prevent financial houses from giving 
‘expert’ advice to clients to purchase securities in 
the sale of which they are financially concerned. 

In order to regulate these matters an Investment 
Commission should be established. It should be 
small and competent, and allowed full powers of 
inquiry and of making final decisions. Everything 
should be done to prevent the idea growing that 
the commission is in any way concerned with the 
prospects of the company. It should examine all 
prospectuses before their issue to see that they 
satisfy the new regulations, and that the financing 
is not prima facie fraudulent. Special attention 
should be given by the commission to financial ar- 
rangements for the acquisition of existing enter- 
prises, and this should include a careful examina- 
tion of reports of appraisers and auditors. Only in 
this way can the deluge of water that has been flow- 
ing into Canadian capital in recent years be stopped. 
The commission should also see that the security for 
bond issues is not stated in a misleading way. 

The proposed by-laws of a new company and all 
changes in by-laws during the company’s operation 
should be submitted for the approval of the com- 
mission, and further restrictions should be placed 
on the subject matter of by-laws. All new share 
issues should be offered in the first place to pre- 
sent shareholders in proportion to their holdings; 
and all shares should carry equal voting rights. The 
pernicious habit of issuing ‘management’ shares 
should be completely abolished; the idea that they 
are essential to preserve continuity of management 
is preposterous, for good management is never in 
the position of requiring this protection, and such 
shares are responsible for some of the blackest pages 
of financial history. The commission should also 
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examine all reorganizations of capital in the same 
way as that laid down for original issues. 

There is an entirely erroneous idea, spread by 
egotistical and fraudulent directors, that it is unde- 
sirable to give full information as to the operations 
of a company to the shareholders because of the 
danger of competitors profiting from it. The best 
stock exchanges require far more information to be 
made public than do the companies acts, and the 
minimum required should be much greater. All 
balance sheets published should have the auditor’s 
report attached; at present a reference to the report 
is sufficient. The commission should take action on 
evidence of contravention of regulations; at present 
it is nobody’s job to notice contraventions, even of 
the most flagrant type, except on representations by 
shareholders. 

A copy of the balance sheet, profit and loss ac- 
count, and auditor’s report should be sent to share- 
holders at least ten days before the annual general 
meeting; at present a shareholder is not entitled 
to see them until after the meeting, so that no in- 
telligent action can be taken on the accounts for the 
year if the directors follow the letter of the law. 
The commission should receive copies of the ac- 
counts and report, and should be entitled to infor- 
mation and explanations from the directors and 
auditor, and have power to reject the accounts. 

Holding companies came into existence largely to 
overcome laws against combines, and were found to 
be so productive of opportunities for secret control 
and manipulation, that they have spread in every 
direction. They have, of course, been legitimately 
used in some cases to avoid complicated adjustments 
of capital that would have followed a straight amal- 
gamation. No satisfactory legal or accounting con- 
trol of holding companies has been devised, in spite 
of the researches of many able men, and the sub- 
ject is so complicated that it is possible that no 
satisfactory control will ever be devised. The ade- 
quate protection of minority shareholders in a sub- 
sidiary company also appears to be impossible. 

The present type of holding company should be 
entirely abolished. Certain financial institutions 
such as banks, insurance companies, and investment 
trusts must be allowed to hold shares in other com- 
panies, but they should not be allowed to own 
enough shares to control a company, or even be 
influential enough to cause their nominee to be 
elected to the board of directors. Other companies 
should be prohibited from owning shares, and a 
holding company should not be allowed to masquer- 
ade as an investment trust. If a holding company 
owns shares in a number of subsidiary companies 
it should be forced to choose between separation 
and amalgamation, and the commission should be 
given complete powers to regulate capital reorgani- 
zations during the transition. Exception might be 
made to allow of the joint complete control of a 
company by two other companies which had no 
reason for amalgamation, but that is a matter of 
detail which does not alter the main principle. 





THE CANADIAN ForuM, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is 
not at present paying for material. 


RUSSIAN HIGH-LIGHTS 
IV 


Red Army 


NE of the main purposes of a military parade 
is to provide the public with a visable demon- 
stration of that force upon which every state 

is based. Any parade of armed men is at once a 
threat and a promise—a promise of security to all 
those classes of citizens who accept and approve 
the government of the existing ruling class, and a 
threat to all those who are minded to seriously 
criticize and attack established institutions. The 
majority of the senior officers in any army are in- 
variably drawn from the ranks of that economic 
class which holds the balance of political power at 
any given time. In feudal times the barons com- 
manded their own armies. In Canada, the high 
commands in the militia are practically all held by 
successful business men, lawyers, and politicians, 
the same classes that maintain a firm hold over the 
legislative and administrative policies of the coun- 
try, through membership in the upper and lower 
Houses of Parliament, even as they control the eco- 
nomic developments of the nation by holding the 
important strategic posts in those industrial cor- 
porations which direct all the more profitable oper- 
ations in the sphere of business. 

The army of the Soviet Union is no exception 
to this general rule. In accordance with the Marx- 
ian principle that the transition from a capitalist to 
a socialist state can only take place under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the Red Army, which 
is the ultimate power on which the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics rests, is mainly officered by in- 
dustrial workers and socialist-minded peasants. 

* * * 


Military parades are designed to create mingled 
sensations of awe and admiration in the minds of 
the spectator. Every possible emotional appeal to 
the eye and ear of the onlooker is utilized. Tossing 
plumes and banners, the glitter of polished brass 
and steel, the rythmic movement of great masses of 
marching men, the music of military marches—even 
the rattle of harness and the rumble of gun-carriages 
stir all the aggressive instincts of the ordinary man. 
It is a rare individual who is not moved to enthu- 
siasm—or violent protest—at the sight of a well- 
organized, large-scale military spectacle. 

The parade of the Moscow garrison through the 
Red Square, on November the seventh, last, had 
many of the qualities of the military review that 
may be seen in any other country. But it also had 
certain unique features. There was a noticeable 
absence of unnecessary decoration. No brilliant 
uniforms, no drum-majors, no waving of regimental 
banners or even red flags, no glitter of gold braid. 
This was naked force — without any camouflage! 
All the uniforms and arms seemed to be designed 
for active service, not for display. The uniforms 
and equipment seemed to be of first-class material, 
the marching was excellent, the parade discipline 
very good—judged by any standard. Companies of 
infantry swung by at a quick march, squadrons of 
cavalry at a canter. As each unit passed the salut- 
ing base, instead of the usual ‘eyes right’, each man 
turned his head and shouted with all the power of 
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his lungs. There is something stirring about this 
Red Army salute, and the recurring waves of sound 
from the men’s voices, drowning for a moment the 
music of the massed bands, creates an atmosphere 
of contagious enthusiasm. 

The Red Army, like all modern armies, is being 
rapidly mechanized. Scores of tanks, of different 
types and sizes, roared through the Square at full 
speed, mechanical transport, light cars with machine 
guns, field-guns drawn by caterpillar tractors, and, 
finally, wave after wave of large, all-metal bombing 
aeroplanes, flying low over the towers of the 
Kremlin. 

Most of the units belonged to the regular army, 
but among the infantry regiments were two or three 
battalions of armed workers. These were, as a 
rule, older men than the regulars; they were not in 
uniform, but the majority wore short leather coats, 
and they marched with the same swing and precision 
as the regulars. Once again you must remember 
that this is a proletarian state. Where else could 
factory workers—as workers—drill under their own 
selected leaders, march in military parades, and 
carry their own rifles and bayonets. 

Xx a * 


The Red Army Club is an important institution 
in Moscow. It is used partly for recreation and 
partly for educational purposes. It is a large build- 
ing and contains a theatre, a dining-room, billiard- 
rooms, a library, lecture halls, and a series of rooms 
which are used as a military museum. One of these 
is devoted to aviation, and contains two aeroplanes, 
one bomber and one scouting machine. There are 
dozens of aerial bombs—types used by the different 
nations—various kinds of parachutes, mountings for 
aerial machine guns, gear for firing between pro- 
pellers, bomb-sights, and all the other paraphernalia 
of modern aerial warfare. Other rooms are given 
up to trench warfare, military engineering, gas war- 
fare, first aid and red cross work, machine guns and 
other quick-firing guns, and other branches of 
scientific slaughter. One room is filled with cases 
containing wax models—beautifully coloured—of 
the food rations of soldiers on active service, show- 
ing their chemical content, calories, and food values. 
Altogether, it is a very complete collection of war 
methods and war materials. 

In the club, officers of all ranks and privates meet 
on a level of complete social equality. On parade, 
absolute discipline is maintained, but off duty there 
is no saluting, and no differences in rank are ob 
served. There seems to be a complete absence of 
‘side’ on the part of the senior officers, and the 
fraternization of all ranks, when off duty, appears 
to be quite genuine. After drill, the colonel of a 
regiment invites a group of recruits to have tea 
with him in his room, and in the Red Army friend- 
liness and respect are quite consistent. 

In a large hall two hundred soldiers were playing 
round games to the music of an accordian. Several 
civilian visitors joined in the games. The leaders 
were a group of seven or eight Young Communists, 
boys and girls of from eighteen to twenty, who were 
physical instructors from the Moscow Park of Cul- 
ture and Rest. They were fine young athletes, 
cheerful, lively, and overflowing with vitality. They 
led the soldiers through a series of complicated 








follow-my-leader games, accompanied by any 
amount of clapping, stamping, and cheering. After 
the games were over, they all trooped down to the 
theatre and held on impromptu concert, which con- 
sisted of plain and fancy Russian folk dances, solo 
and massed accordian playing, and choruses of 
popular songs. I wonder if there are any other 
people who enter into their amusements with greater 
zest than the young Russians of today. 


* * * 


At the barracks of the 3rd. Communications 
Regiment at Kharkov, I saw the Red Army at work. 
This is a ‘specialist’ regiment, where the men are 
trained in all kinds of signalling work. Conscrip- 
tion is in force in the U.S.S.R. and every young 
man is liable to be ‘called to the colours’ at the age 
of twenty-two, for a two-year term. Actually, the 
number of men coming of age each year is con- 
siderably in excess of the army’s requirements, and 
so a certain amount of selection takes place. Single 
men are chosen, as a rule, in preference to married 
men. The army is popular in the Soviet Union, and 
every year thousands of young men who are not 
included in the draft volunteer for service, and 
many of them are accepted. The men do not re- 
ceive high pay; 7 rubles a month for a private in 
an infantry regiment, 9 rubles in a ‘specialist’ regi- 
ment, and 15 rubles for a section commander—the 
equivalent rank of a sergeant. Commissioned offi- 
cers are in a different category. They are all 
graduates of a military academy, and have adopted 
the army as a profession. They are as highly paid 
as skilled workers, and a Regimental Commander 
receives up to 300 rubles a month. This, at the first 
glance, would seem to provide a basis for class 
distinction, but any private who wishes to go in for 
an army career, may, if he shows aptitude for the 
work, take a special cadet training course in his 
regiment, and go on from there to a _ military 


academy. 
ae * * 


The recruit in the Red Army receives much 
more than a purely military training, he is given 
a general education as well. Many of the young 
peasants from the villages are illiterate when they 
join the army, and it is there that they learn to 
read and write. For the first few months a recruit 
receives two hours political education every day, 
and the army is one of the main training centres for 
Young Communists. 

The Red Army soldier is expected to take a lively 
interest in world affairs. At Kharkov, each com- 
pany had its own club-room and Red Corner, and 
in each of these, in addition to the ‘wall newspaper’, 
the room was decorated with maps, photographs, 
cartoons, and graphs illustrating different phases of 
world economic and political developments. In one 
club-room there was a large map of the world sur- 
rounded with press clippings, a coloured thread 
leading from the clipping to a pin which was in- 
serted at the point on the map where the particular 
event was taking place. If Canada sends a couple 
of destroyers to a Central American port, or if a big 
textile strike takes place in Belgium, both these 
items of news will be noted in the club-rooms of 


the Red Army. 
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Socialism is an international movement, and the 
Red Army soldier is being trained to be a good 
internationalist. The following pledge, which is 
taken by the recruit, when he joins the army, is an 
indication of this: — 


(1) I, a son of the working people, citizen of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, assume the title of soldier in 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Army. 

(2) I pledge myself, before the working class of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the whole world, 
conscientiously to study military science and to protect, as 
if it were the pupil of my eye, national and military prop- 
erty from deterioration and robbery. 

(3) I pledge myself unfailingly to uphold revolutionary 
discipline, to fulfil categorically all the orders of my military 
chiefs who have been assigned to their posts by the power 
of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. 

(4) I pledge myseif to avoid and to keep my comrades 


from all actions which lower the dignity of a citizen of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and to direct all my 
thoughts and actions towards the great aim—the Uheration 
of all toilers. 

(5) I atta yo to to apring to the defence of the Soviet 
Union at the first e Workers’ and Peasants’ Goy- 
ernment, to defend it a. all danger and from any attack 
by its enemies, and to spare neither my strength nor my 
life so the cause of socialism and the brotherhood of 
peoples. 

(6) If, with evil intent, I break this my solemn pledge, 
let universal contempt fall on me, and let the pall me 
arm of revolutionary law serve me due punishment. 


I liked what I saw of the Red Army soldier. I 
ate his bread and salt and found him a very cheerful 
and friendly person. And, to me, there is something 
simple—and very fine—in this pledge of his. 

J. F. Ware 


THE FLOOD IN EUROPE 
By DONALD GRANT 


EACTION marches along the road to apparent 
victory in Europe. Fascist Italy is followed 
by more fanatically fascist Germany. A fas- 

cist Austria threatens. Even in Britain fascism 
raises its head, and black shirts are seen in the 
streets of London. The fascist philosophy finds re- 
spectable support. Every ounce of courage and 
faith in the cause is needed by the forces of democ- 
racy if the ideal of a just society and of human 
equality is not to suffer a long submersion. They 
must also be careful to discriminate among the vari- 
ous issues and contend only for what is essential. 
They cannot afford to be side-tracked. The outcry 
about the persecution of the Jews in Germany is a 
case in point. 

The many reports and rumours of violence and 
terror in Germany have only too real a basis in 
fact, but the exaggerated and even hysterical out- 
bursts in some parts of the press and elsewhere 
are bound to hinder and not to help in the struggle 
against fascism in Europe. Nothing suits Hitler 
better than that American newspapers should report 
maimed Jewish corpses as being brought daily to 
the cemeteries. Nothing pleases Goering more than 
the statements that Thaelmann and Torgler have 
been murdered. These and many similar reports 
can easily be shown to be false. The impression 
can then be spread abroad that all are false. 

The essential point in this violent campaign of 
repression in Germany is this—it is directed against 
the left-wing forces, against the socialist and com- 
munist opposition. Jews have been brutally treated 
indeed, and the worst cases have been due to the 
fact that they were left-wing leaders not that they 
were Jews. One condemns without reserve these 
cases of persecution of Jews. But the world-wide 
protests and boycotts aiming to help the Jews can 
be managed and defeated by the Hitler government. 
Indeed, this is being already done. Attempts at pro- 
test and boycott are being cried off. It is deplorable 
that the real point has been missed. These pro- 
tests and manifestations should be directed as pre- 
cisely as possible to the essential issue—the violent 
and tyrannical stamping out of all democratic and 





left-wing opposition and even opinion by the Nazi 
authorities. 

Recently, in a speech made at Essen and reported 
in the international press, Goering announced that 
the cleaning-up of the nation had, as yet, hardly 
Segun. One of the bright passages in the speech 
was his cry: ‘Not so much shouting out for justice.’ 

Christian in tradition and conviction, liberal in 
attitude, the progressive wing of the German Centre 
Party (Catholic) should be better known abroad. 
This group is one of the few signs of light in con- 
temporary Germany to eyes that regard democratic 
freedom. Its point of view is represented by the 
Rhein Mainsche Volks-zeitung, a four-page paper 
which subjects the essential news of the world to 
a daily scrutiny of a high order. Well-informed, 
moderate and courageous, it is, while far from social- 
ist, ready to envisage far-reaching changes in our 
present society. 

Two recent events make this paper worthy of 
mention. On February 27 it published an article 
entitled, ‘Law is no longer Supreme’. The following 
extract from the article shows the spirit in which it 
was written and also something of the attitude of 
the paper: ‘To depose the State from its place above 
parties, and in its stead to set up a party which, in 
its own right, undertakes to run the State and con- 
trol it, that, we say, is a revolutionary act.’ This 
led to the paper being forbidden publication from 


March 4 to 8, inclusive—that is, for the time just | 


before and after the election. 

The second event came shortly after the reap- 
pearance of the paper. As a contribution to the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Karl Marx, it devoted nearly the whole of one 
issue to the life and work of Marx, and this at a 
time when the leaders of the Government were 
proclaiming the complete eradication of Marxism 
as their immediate purpose! The leading article on 
this occasion stated that while the Catholic and 
Christian tradition differed very much from the 
Marxist in matters of philosophy and religion, yet the 
Marxist analysis and interpretation in the sphere 
of economics had found far-reaching ccnfirmation. 
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It added that we still had very much to learn from 
this great thinker, and that, far from being eradi- 
cated, his work was more established than ever, and 
that his ideas could be coped with not by violent 
repression but only by open discussion, which the 
Government was refusing to allow. 

The conversion of Bavaria to Hitlerism has been 
the determining factor in the recent dangerous poli- 
tical developments in Austria. The Christian So- 
cials (Catholic), the traditional party of Austrian 
conservatism, had looked upon Bavaria as neigh- 
bour and comrade. So long as Bavaria resisted the 
Hitler flood Germany was not united and therein 
Austria found assurance of her own safety in the 
storm. That resistance was swept away in the Ger- 
man election. With it went Austria’s open way of 
escape. In fear, the Christian Social Government 
decided to try to forestall the Nazis by setting up a 
dictatorship of their own in Austria. There followed 
the present period of government by decree, Par- 
liament having been declared incapable of function- 
ing. Result—high tension and rumours of danger- 
ous possibilities. The Social Democrats (Socialists) 
with two-thirds of the Vienna population behind 
them, have clung to democracy and insisted upon 
Parliament being called. Its meeting was boycotted 
and declared unconstitutional by the Government. 
The Heimwehr (illegally armed force of the Chris- 
tian Socials) have been standing in readiness. Fif- 
teen hundred of them, assembled in a Government 
building, were commanded by the Police President 
to disband. The latter was, in turn, forced to resign 
by Major Fey, a minister, and at the same time a 
leader in the Heimwehr. The Police President, 
Brandl, thereupon joined the Nazis, and declared 
that they alone can save Austria. The Nazis then 
overran the city in an organized but sporadic way. 
The police had been ordered to keep a very tight 
hold upon the demonstration. They were, on the 
contrary, rather lenient, and now, it is rumoured, 
some officials will have to go, because of this leni- 
ency. The police, it is said, are largely in sympathy 
with the Nazis. The antagonism between the Heim- 
wehr fascism of the Italian brand and the more 
truculent Hitler brand of the Nazis has now reached 
the stage of open opposition here. The tension is 
at snapping point. 

Many voices have been heard urging the Govern- 
ment to make common cause with the forces of the 
left in order to stem the Nazi tide. The Govern- 
ment, however, continues its programme of emer- 
ency decrees, which have already made serious 
inroads upon the right of collective agreement, 
changed the constitution of juries, and instituted 
the censorship of newspapers. The Heimwehr, the 
Government’s (illegal) armed ally, demands the 
complete disbanding of the workers’ armed force, 
the Republikanischer Schutzbund; demands also the 
displacement of the Socialist Mayor of Viennna and 
the installing of a ‘Commissar’ in his stead. The 
Socialists hold in reserve the weapon of the general 
strike. But if it came to a general strike, the grav- 
est consequences might follow. All this adds to the 
tension. 

Italy, none too eager to see an enlarged Germany 
reach up to her own borders—this is what an Austro- 
German Union would bring about—supports the 


Heimwehr and the Austrian Government. At the 
same time it is not impossible that an arrangement 
of some kind, arising out of negotiations alleged now 
to be going on, will be made by the Government 
with the Nazis. 

As for Germany, Hitler, not anxious to preci- 
pitate trouble abroad while he has still so much to 
achieve in respect of his programme at home, dis- 
claims any interest in the idea of union (Anschluss) 
with Austria. It is also known that he is personally 
no friend of Austria, the land of his birth. 

The Nazis menace presses, even now in Austria, 
upon everyone. The position of the Christian So- 
cials is unenviable. They have before their eyes 
the sad fate of the German Nationalists, Hitler’s 
partners in government, and they know that they 
must secure themselves against a similar one. Their 
efforts to reach an agreement with the Nazis is met 
by a demand for conditions which the Christian 
Socials do not dare to fulfil. Seeking to stem the 
flood, they may still turn to the Left, though this 
is unlikely. In any case, the Left cannot depend 
upon that. They must maintain their own fight. 
One can only hope, in the interest of democracy, 
rapidly fading from the European scene, that the 
deeply rooted democratic convictions of the Austrian 
Left will furnish the power and the courage to de- 
fend this almost the last island of democracy and 
freedom in Central Europe. 





FOREIGN POLICY 


HE foreign policy of Canada should be con- 
sidered with a view to promoting our commer- 
cial and financial interests abroad, and providing 
the maximum of security at home, coupled with the 
minimum of commitments necessary to achieve 
these ends. In this connection our relations with 
the League of Nations, with Great Britain, and with 
the United States seem of major importance. In 
an ideal international society the League of Na- 
tions would provide complete security and, in addi- 
tion, enable its members, including Canada, to deal 
with matters like trade, tariffs, currency, etc., in 
a reasonable manner. Unfortunately, the events of 
the past eighteen months indicate that we have not 
yet reached this happy state, and it is desirable, 
while keeping the League ideal constantly in mind 
as one ultimate goal to examine our other ‘bets’. 
Great Britain has, in the past, provided us with 
a large and valuable market for our exports, has 
preserved us from all interference by outside 
powers (save the United States), and association 
with her (Great Britain) has undoubtedly increased 
our influence in international affairs. On the other 
hand, this association has involved us in a number 
of controversies, and even conflicts, particularly in 
the earlier days, with the United States, and more 
recently in the war with Germany. For this reason 
it is well to consider the probable advantages and 
disadvantages likely to follow a continuation of this 
association. The benefits, physical protection and 
trade, mentioned above, are: likely to persist, and 
trade may even increase as a result of diversions 
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following the Ottawa agreements, but the protec- 
tion afforded by Great Britain, in the Pacific, at 
least, is less adequate than heretofore. The disad- 
vantages are, the possibility of our being required 
to assist Britain in another war in Europe or in the 
Near East. The obvious danger seems to be Ger- 
many and the revisionist group in Europe, who, 
given the opportunity to re-arm would probably 
turn the tables on France and her allies, and again 
threaten the Channel Ports, and Britain’s world 
position, as in 1914. 

The other ‘natural’ enemy of Great Britain, or 
at least of large elements in Britain, is Russia. This 
is partly a ‘hangover’ from the nineteenth-century 
foreign policy of both those countries, and partly, 
because the Conservative members of the privileged 
classes in England feel that communism in Russia 
is a constant menace to their own domestic peace 
and security. This accounts in no small measure, 
for the lack of continuity in the foreign policy of 
alternating Labour and Conservative governments, 
vis a vis Russia, and explains too the readiness of 
the Conservative governments to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Russia, and to place embargoes 
on trade with that country, despite their reluctance 
or refusal to use such weapons for the enforcement 
of international agreements. However, that is an- 
other matter! What interests Canada is the possi- 
bility of British participation in further wars, and 
the results of such participation on Canada. The 
answer to this is; the possibilities are good, and 
large elements of British origin in Canada would 
insist on Canadian participation, and would try to 
carry with them the non-British elements who 
are anything but enthusiastic. Canada has had 


some experience of the external sacrifices, and the 
internal dissention caused by such participation, and 
it is a real question whether this Dominion would 
survive, as a political entity, another such experi- 
ence. 

The United States has been our other great 
market, and incidentally because the protection of 
Canada from attack by European or Asiatic powers 
is essential to United States security, she has pro- 
vided this protection without cost to Canada. This 
happy (Canadian) state of affairs is likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely and is not likely to involve us in 
any overseas commitments, but it contains certain 
obvious difficulties, if we desire to maintain our own 
identity as a nation. 

From the above, it would seem that failing a 
satisfactory League, Canada should strive for the 
cooperation of Great Britain and the United States 
in those questions of world policy likely to affect 
Canada. A statement by these two powers that 
they would combine to preserve world peace would 
effectively ensure world peace. Unfortunately, that 
is what the United States refused to agree to in 
1919, and it is unlikely that she would do so at 
present. On the other hand, a promise by Great 
Britain of support in the Pacific might be balanced 
by an American guarantee of the channel ports; or 
if that is too realistic for the politicians to consider, 
there are possibilities in a consultative pact. At any 
rate it is along some such lines that Canada’s in- 
terests lie, and unless we can be instrumental in 
promoting them, via both London and Washington, 
our government is likely to have to make the diffi- 
cult if not impossible decisions suggested above. 

N. McK. 


ART AND CRITICISM: A MARXIAN INTERPRETATION 
By PAUL KELLY 


RITICISM has been subjected to certain tests 
in recent numbers of THe CANADIAN Forum. 
A so-called ‘scientific’ and a personal approach 
have been at war, yet no victory has been won, and 
no definite conclusion reached. This will always be 
the case if the real functions of art and criticism 
are not fully grasped. And it is evident that both 
Stephen Elyot and C. J. Eustace maintain little 
hope of reaching such an understanding. ‘Art 
values,’ says Mr. Elyot, ‘are beyond the grasp of 
definite objective representation.’ Mr. Eustace is 
even more politic. ‘No scientific cosmogony yet in- 
vented,’ he assures us, ‘can explain the purpose of 
art.’ Naturally, therefore, they are both unable to 
suggest any workable critical standards. The first 
one believes that the future of criticism lies some- 
where between the ‘scientific approach’ and ‘per- 
sonal expression’. Mr. Eustace, after demolishing 
Elyot’s pseudo-scientific method, offers nothing to 
replace it except the proposition that the critic must 
be a gentleman and a scholar. Both agree moreover 
that criticism can never be wholly impersonal and 
scientific. 
This impotence in the face of the most vital 


problems of criticism is the result of the approach 
common to both of them. A little reflection will 
show this approach to be that of the idealist, who 
separates thought from being. Thus Mr. Elyot 
speaks of science as ‘the blind agent of its own de- 
struction’, without explaining that the fault lies not 
with science, but with society. He visualizes art in 
an ideal sense also, as ‘creating new values’. Mr. 
Eustace goes him one better by stating that history 
must be interpreted as ‘morality in action’. 

Thought to the idealist is a self-governing entity 
independent of man. According to Hegel, thought 
is also being; ‘thought is the subject, being the pre- 
dicate’. But materialism, as represented in its most 
modern form, Marxism, is not content with this 
purely formal solution of the apparent contradic- 
tion between mind and matter. ‘Proof that a thing 
exists,’ wrote Feuerbach, ‘is proof that it does not 
exist solely in thought.’ Thought is not the cause 
of being, but its consequence. This is the only 
correct solution, that unity, not identity, is the re- 
lation between thought and being. 

Now if being conditions thought, it seems per- 
tinent to ask, what conditions being? Mr. Eustace 


, 
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quite correctly says that the personal and intimate in 
life cannot be ignored; but he neglects to add that 
it can be explained. I grant that the given work of 
art is the product of the individual consciousness 
of the artist. But this consciousness, as 

points out, is not an abstraction inherent in the in- 
dividual. It is in reality the totality of social rela- 
tions. ‘It is not the consciousness of men which 
determines their existence, but on the contrary it 
is their social existence which determines their 
consciousness.’ It follows that art is an expression 
of the general, or social consciousness. It has its 
basis in the economic structure of society. ‘In the 
social production which men carry on they enter 
into certain definite relations, which are indispen- 
sable, and independent of their will ... the sum 
total of these relations of production constitute the 
economic structure of society—the real foundation 
on which rise legal and political forms of social con- 
sciousness.’ 

It may be objected that social consciousness is 
a very general term. What Marx meant by it was 
the class consciousness and differentiation inherent 
in past society. All recorded history has been the 
history of class struggles. Therefore social con- 
sciousness is never homogeneous, it varies with each 
class in society. In surveying the art of any era, we 
are not naive enough to imagine that it depicts an 
exact mirror of reality. Shakespeare, for instance, 
gives a very wide picture of the rise of the mer- 
chant class in Elizabethan England, of national ex- 
pansion, and of the growing autonomy of the mon- 
archy, as distinct from the church. Nevertheless it 
would be false to say that his picture of England is 
complete. He ignores the whole changing aspect 
of agricultural England, the effect of enclosures on 
the mediaeval status of the peasantry, and the 
growth thereby of a new type of landowner—the 
retired merchant. He sees England with the eyes 
of the aristocracy and of the entrepreneur, and the 
common people are to him witless bumpkins or 
Calibans. His art is great because it involves such 
an intense perception of the revolutionary class of 
his time. But it does not represent the whole of 
reality. Every class creates a separate artistic real- 
ity of its own, patterned after its own likeness. The 
prevailing art of any era is the art of the ruling 
class. 
Thus we can trace through the various schools 
of art which have existed since the Renaissance the 
waxing and waning of the power of the bourgeoisie, 
whose culture reached its culmination at the time of 
the great French revolution, in the work of Bee- 
thoven, Goethe, and Hegel. 

This does not mean that art is merely a passive 
interpretation of reality. “By acting on nature out- 
side himself and changing it, man changes his own 
nature’ (Plekanov). There is a continuous inter- 
play between the economic foundation and the art- 
istic superstructure. Art plays an active historical 
role. Sometimes revolutionary, sometimes reaction- 
ary, it is always a dynamic social force. At the 
end of the period of feudalism, bourgeois art, like 
bourgeois thought, burning with the enthusiasm of 
the rising class, was a progressive force and played 
an important part in the bourgeois revolutions. The 
work of Voltaire and Rousseau is an example. But 


art, though invariably a production of its class, may 
interpret it inversely, through reaction. After the 
first revolutionary outburst of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (in which a Wordsworth, a Shelley, or a Victor 
Hugo could all play an active part) there appeared, 
toward 1850, a new tendency: the separation of art 
from life. In France, Flaubert (in prose), and 
eventually the whole symbolist school (in poetry and 
art), set up a standard of isolation, of escape from 
life for the artist. For the first time in history ‘art 
for art’s sake’ became a dogma. 

What was the reason for this apparent contra- 
diction between the artist and society? It was in 
great part due to the disillusionment which settled 
down over Europe after the failure of the 1848 revo- 
lutions. Now the great power was the financial 
bourgeoisie with its standards of mechanistic mater- 
ialism, of moral family life, of suppression. Imper- 
ialism was on the rise. A few artists willingly sup- 
ported these ideals (Tennyson, in England); but the 
great majority, led by France, revolted against such 
domination. They were still individualists, in a 
time when monopoly was growing, and so their art 
was one of escape; first into ‘pure form’ and later, 
into mysticism. It was still the product of a definite 
class, but because it could no longer be revolution- 
ary, it already bore the germs of decadence. Like- 
wise the chaos in the art of today expresses the 
ideas of a class which has outlived its usefulness, 
which is already trembling before the coming pro- 
letarian revolution. By its very nature it makes 
for reaction. 

In the above analysis emphasis has been laid 
upon the role of art in society. Only from an under- 
standing of this process can the Marxist critic pro- 
ceed with his own tasks. If he wishes to understand 
the nature of art, to grasp its meaning, he must first 
analyze its class nature. This is the approach of the 
Marxist, the only objective, scientific, approach, 
above all, the only approach which successfully 
stands the final test of empirical verification. When 
the critic applies the Marxian method to a cultural 
whole, its unity becomes at once apparent. Details 
which before were isolated and unintelligible, trends 
which seemed diffuse and meaningless, are revealed 
in an objective clarity. The Marxist critic is not 
baffled by the ‘mystery’ of art. It is seen clearly as 
an integral and necessary part of man’s social de- 
velopment, related to and not apart from such func- 
tions as building houses, inventing the telescope, 
discovering radium. 

It is well to insist that the Marxist critic does 
not attempt a direct economic explanation of art. 
This would mean applying his principles in an un- 
intelligent or narrow fashion. He does not proceed 
directly from a consideration of the economic forces 
to the work on hand. He first examines the eco- 
nomic relations, the political regime, and the main 
intellectual currents which develop as a superstruc- 
ture upon the bases of productive methods. Instead 
of trying to over-simplify, he analyses the play of 
social forces, the effects of the gains or losses of 
any specific group. Nor does he disregard the work- 
ings of individual variations within the limits im- 
posed by the social structure. His method is far 
more inclusive than those generally employed in the 
explanation of artistic phenomena. 
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Such is a general view of the approach. But 
there are other, more definite tasks involved in this 
criticism. The Marxist critic cannot neglect 
evaluation in his study, but he must connect it 
closely with an analysis of the ideological role of art. 
These two functions deserve an article of their own 
and will, therefore, be reserved for a future time. 





LIBRARY SERVICE IN CANADA 


HEN Mr. James Truslow Adams comes to 

the end of his Epic of America he chooses the 

Library of Congress with its four million of 
books and pamphlets as the most fitting symbol he 
knows of ‘the American dream’. ‘The Library of 
Congress has come straight from the heart of democ- 
racy, as it has been taken to it, and I here use it as a 
symbol of what democracy can accomplish on its 
own behalf. Many have made gifts to it, but it was 
created by ourselves through Congress, which has 
steadily and increasingly shown itself generous and 
understanding toward it. . . It has always seemed to 
me to be a perfect working out in concrete example 
of the American dream—the means provided by the 
accumulated resources of the people themselves, a 
public intelligent enough to use them, and men of 
high distinction, themselves a part of the great 
democracy, devoting themselves to the good of the 
whole, uncloistered.’ 

One is reminded of this when reading the recently 
published report* of the Commission of Enquiry 
which, with the financial help of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, has been making a survey of library con- 
ditions and needs in Canada. The Comission con- 
sisted of Mr. John Ridington, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; Miss Mary Black, 
librarian in the Public Library of Fort William; and 
Dr. George H. Locke, chief librarian in the Toronto 
Public Library. They studied library problems by 
personal investigation and inquiry in all sections of 
the Dominion. Their report takes up each province 
in turn, gives details about every library activity in 
the province, and devotes special treatment to the 
various legislative and university libraries. Alto- 
gether it makes a most interesting and stimulating 
document. 

The three Commissioners started with a clear 
idea of what library standards should be in a democ- 
racy which really believes in education. Owing to 
the peculiar conditions of Canada they do not believe 
that centralized Dominion supervision of library 
activities is possible, but they demand that library 
service should be recognized as being just as defi- 
nitely a direct responsibility of the provincial gov- 
ernments as are primary and secondary education. 
Leadership, financial assistance, and competent pro- 
fessional inspection must be provided by the prov- 
ince through one of its government departments 
under a cabinet minister, the Department of Edu- 
cation being the obvious one to undertake this task. 


*Liprakies IN CaNaDA: a study of library conditions and 
needs, by the Commision of Enquiry (John Ridington, chair- 
man; Mary J. L. Black; George H. Locke); The Ryerson 
— Toronto, and the American Library Association, 

cago. 


Library service by branch libraries and library 
trucks must be extended to all parts of the province, 
rural as well as urban, until it is as nearly universal 
as the postal system. To be efficient, a system must 
be organized which will abandon the small isolated 
local libraries and substitute larger administrative 
units based on the county or on a cooperative com- 
bination of urban and rural municipalities. Demon- 
strations in selected districts must be given in each 
province with the cooperation of the provincial gov- 
ernment to show what can be done and to set up a 
standard for all districts. Librarians must be trained 
for a professional career and given decent salaries 
and pensions. Especially must leadership be pro- 
vided at the centre in the form of trained, energetic, 
imaginative administrators. 

How lamentably we fall short of such ideals is 
shown in the detailed survey. Everywhere there is a 
keenness to get books, but ‘only three of the nine 
provincial governments as yet give more than a 
pious theoretical approval of the principle that the 
library is an integral part of a people’s welfare and 
education programme, or that as such, it deserves 
and demands attention, direction and support as a 
governmental policy, responsibility and duty’. Four- 
fifths of Canada’s population are utterly without 
library service of any kind. The cases quoted to il- 
lustrate these findings are treated with a frankness 
that is delightful but quite un-Canadian. ‘Halifax is 
known everywhere as a classic example of the lack 
of public interest in the spread of intelligence among 
its citizens.’ In Fredericton the provincial library is 
used chiefly as a municipal library for the citizens of 
the capital; when the Commission visited it, it was 
closed, with a notice on the door that it was open on 
Friday from 3 to 5 p.m. In Winnipeg, until the 
appointment of the present librarian, there has never 
been any member of the staff who has had any pro- 
fessional training; and when the librarian wanted to 
send one of his staff to take training in children’s 
work at the Toronto University Library School, the 
Committee would not grant leave of absence, so that 
the young lady, in order to achieve her object, had to 
resign and sacrifice her superannuation standing. In 
the Library of Parliament at Ottawa there are sup- 
posed to be 350,000 volumes; but no enquiries could 
elicit from the staff any information as to when the 
last count of the shelves was made. And the account 
of how little is done for the outlying rural sections 
of every province is an appalling one. 

There are encouraging features noted also. To- 
ronto is justly praised for the splendid organization 
of its library services. (Dr. Locke had no part in 
the writing of this section of the report.) Ontario is 
awarded an easy first place among the provinces, 
although the Commissioners point out that its many 
little local libraries are not up to modern standards; 
‘Ontario’s boast has now become its problem’. Cal- 
gary’s librarian has a record in Canada for the num- 
ber of his staff whom he has sent away to attend a 
university. In the little community of Cumberland 
in British Columbia the library association with 395 
members and a book stock of only 540 volumes re- 
ported the astonishing annual circulation of 10,365 
books; every book in the collection was on loan, on 
an average, twenty-six times a year. 

The most striking feature that is reported is un- 


doubtedly the Fraser Valley Library Demonstration 
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which has been in operation in British Columbia for 
a year and a half. In a district eighty miles long on 
the lower Fraser valley, which has a population of 
44,000 people, with no large urban centres, an ex- 
periment has been made in taking books to the 
people. There is a central library at Chilliwack, a 
town of 2,500 population, with branches and deposit 
stations scattered along the river valley. A library 
van is in constant operation delivering books 
throughout the district, and it has sixty-seven regu- 
lar points of call. Of the 44,000 people in the area, 
13,278 are registered book borrowers; and the book 
stock of 16,500 volumes has been turned over fifteen 
times during a year. This is the sort of thing which 
every province should be attempting. 

There are some points in the Commissioners’ re- 
port about which one might be slightly critical. They 
have an annoying habit of talking about making 
people ‘library conscious’. The phrase expresses 
exactly what they mean, but it calls up painful 
memories of the advertising stunts in the bad old 
days of 1929. They are much too lenient toward the 
university libraries which, as a matter of fact, con- 
stitute the chief scandal in the world of higher edu- 
cation in Canada. The parsimony of university gov- 
ernors and presidents towards their libraries during 
the last decade compared with the orgy of extrava- 
gance in which they were all indulging in the erec- 
tion and equipment of scientific laboratories was one 
of the major crimes of the boom era. The Com- 
missioners also innocently report that a revolution 
has taken place in education since the days when a 
professor was little more than an oral text-book and 
the business of the student was to ruin his hand- 
writing by taking notes. Evidently they did not take 
evidence from many undergraduates in the course of 
their investigations. 

There is a final doubt which steals over one’s 
mind after one has recovered a little from the infec- 
tious enthusiasm of the Commissioners. They dream 
of a day when the public library will be as much a 
part of the educational system of every province as 
is the public school today. In that brave new world 
may we expect a race of dull and dry library bureau- 
crats who will sit on their swivel-chairs in each pro- 
vincial capital conning monthly reports and drawing 
up statistical tables, measuring out a standardized 
diet of books to standardized branches, training 
standardized librarians in standardized normal 
schools, and killing the fine enthusiasm of the 
Ridingtons and Blacks and Lockes of their day? At 
any rate this report is the most refreshing bit of 
reading about Canada that I have come across since 
the depression began. *7a% 





FONETIK INGLISH 


ATS all this about basick inglish? Isnt it 
a forin invenshun? Wat du we want a for- 
iner tamperin with our languige for? Y 
wori wen weve got sumthin much better? I mean 
fonetik inglish. Wat is fonetik inglish u arsk? 
Wel its my own invenshun as the amerikan sed to 
the kieser wen he arskt him wat the dekorashun 
was he was warein. U just rite the way u speak and 


dont worry about spellin or grammer an all that 
tosh. In deed the sculmaster is to much with us 
nowerdays an a nice mes hes made ev it.—Now a 
littel erbout fonetik inglish. Ev corse, mewtaytis 
mewtandis, there diferences in ingland, canader, 
the ewnited states an elsewere in the inglish speekin 
wurld but there r a feu rules that kan be ewesfully 
ewesed in all these cuntrees & wen ewev lernd them 
the salein is plane: rule 1) dont ewes kapitals, 2) 
dont worri about interpungtewashun, 3) spel the 
way u speek an speek the way u spel, 4) dont mind 
long words they r just as eesi to spel as short ones: 
thinkin erbout ortografi cramps yore stile. If u 
want to imtate joyce do an it wil save u the trubel 
ev interpungtewashun all together, the valew ev 
wich is it is ekernomic bekos the commers, semee- 
commers, colons, stops etceterer take up the kom- 
positers time, take up space wich meens waist ev 
paper en printin ink & finerly makes artickels & 
books to long. In deed as far as joyce is concerned 
he lends himself to fonetik inglish or rather fonetik 
inglish lends itself to joyce e gee: son-down suan- 
down down dido it is nite paleli mi bed bekons me 
between the sheets dully my boots fall tu the floor 
my trousers koncerteena as the brayces r reeleeved 
ov there dewty see that tow shine in the moon moon 
in the shine shine sir springs grown as bodi meats 
matres cricket on the harth leg before wiket cana- 
der is mor amerikan were they play baseball or- 
strayler is mor inglish were they play criket en 
like hoarsflesh nitemare did i say sleep no i sayd 
mr benit the sayvyer ev canader o m a canaydyern 
mahufacturers ass so see ayshun gud nite gud nite 
gud nitey full stop.—an as brevity is the soal ev wit 
an fonetik inglish the soal ev brevity it is but meat 
that i shud lay doun the pen, merely drawin yor 
atenshun tu the fact if ew hav carefully red the 
erbove ew wil now be prefishent in fonetik inglish 
an r hearwith entitled to plaice the follerin letters 
behind yor name: f s f i. 
Louis HamMILTon 





QUEST FORSAKEN 


I’ll no more go journeying 
Dale and mountain over, 

I am done with moor and moon, 

Cap and cloak, song and shoon 
Of the wistful rover. 


Build a cairn, build a cairn 
By the woodland pool, 
By the singing woodland brook; 
I have looked with Jaques’ look, 
I have found the fool. 


And the vision followed once 
(Far the following seems) 
Falls from hill and star and sky— 
What should such a lout as I 

Have to do with dreams? 


JOSEPH SCHULL 
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STEVE 
By CRAIG BALLANTYNE 


the face of the watch, a watch that looked 

ridiculously small in spite of its size as he held 
it in his massive, dirty, and tattered horse-hide 
gauntlet. The dim light returned from the bat- 
tered reflector of his carbide lamp caught the 
luminous tip of the minute hand as it approached 
the blasting hour. ‘How many, Steve?’ His strong 
Slavic accent made the name sound like ‘Shteve’. 

One of the recumbent figures stretched on the 
pile of posts, beams, and split spruce logs piled 
haphazardly by the side of the ore-car tunnel, the 
drift, shifted his hard-hat and drawled ‘Twelve’. 

‘Drilled?’ 

‘Lit.’ 

From the squat pyramid of logs one swung to 
his feet with a soft scraping of rubber boots and 
with a soft and guttural ‘Coming Joe?’ set off to- 
ward the nearest shaft-station on the level. His 
curvetting lamp cast distorted shadows on the tun- 
nel walls. A second and smaller figure followed. 
Faint and fainter splashes could be heard between 
> ties along the tracks. Quiet laughter went with 
them. 

A new voice spoke, disdainful, echoing their 
thoughts: ‘Should be surface men.’ 

The glimmer of the disappearing lamps van- 
ished when they rounded the first bend, but as the 
darkness swallowed them two other points of light 


ey minutes to three.’ He peered closely at 


picked their way down from the drift-end of the 
tunnel. 

‘The nippers,’ a voice said. 

The man who had spoken first added, ‘It’s Dave 
all right.’ 

Swaying under their burdens of steel, the two 
nippers, gatherers of dulled drilling shafts, drew 


closer. Reaching the group, Dave slid the blunt 
steels he was carrying from his shoulder and stacked 
them against the wall. The other kept on toward 
the station, cursing fluently in time with his steps. 

Dave answered the questioning glances only 
after he had seated himself with the maximum of 
comfort, rolled a cigarette and carefully lit it from 
the flame of his lamp. In the small halo of light 
his face had all the placidity of a resigned Christ. 
‘The timber-gang in the north end have the cars. 
We carried all the way.’ He turned to the tall 
Jugo-Slav. ‘Blasting?’ 

‘Just Steve,’ said the other, and added, ‘twelve 
holes,’ in a tone that granted Steve the distinction 
of being as good a machine-man and as fast a driller 
as the shift could boast. The big peasant turned 
his broad, pallid, and unsunned face from Steve 
to Dave. He thought these two foolish. One 
sweated to drill and load twelve holes in a bad 
rock-face and the other would complete a task that 
was physical agony. Neither would say, ‘I can’t do 
this,’ or ‘This can’t be done.’ 

Distant thundering from other levels was like a 
prelude on the big bass drums, beaten with cush- 
ioned hammers. A sudden booming crash beneath 
their feet. Darkness. With swift pops the lamps 
re-lit one by one as clay-damp palms spun the flint 
wheels. 


‘One,’ said Steve. 

The last lamp had just been ignited, its owner 
having spat in the bowl and swiftly twisted it on, 
when a succession of blasts crashed below them, 
each followed by a sudden current of air that ex- 
tinguished the lights repeatedly re-lit. 

Steve’s easy drawl] followed each. 
Seven. Eight.’ 

The nipper began gathering his steels. 

‘Nine.’ 

The group broke up as the miners set off down 
the drift in single file. The last of the line rounded 
the bend and only Steve and his helper remained. 

‘Ten. Eleven.’ 

The second miner had started for the station but 
halted when the twelfth blast failed to. come. 
Steve’s whisper in the quiet sounded raucous. 
‘Damn.’ 

The machine-helper wore a disconcerted and 
evasive air. It wasn’t his fault. He could see the 
bloated face of the shift boss. ‘What d’ya mean, 
one missed?’ Bellowing. ‘Can’t you load a few 
lousy holes?’ It wasn’t his fault. 

Steve rose for the first time, getting to his feet 
with an immense deliberation. He motioned to the 
other to hold his lamp close, then unscrewed the 
bowl of his own light, knocked the used carbide 
loose and filled it afresh from a yellow tin that had 
once held blasting caps. Lazily he dragged his 
heavy-booted feet up the drift to the nearest chute- 
mouth where a trickle of water enabled him to fill 
the upper chamber of his lamp. Then he walked 
to the point where the raise entered the drift. 
Casually he began to descend the ladder in the 
chimney-like opening as the first thin wisps of 
blasting gas rose from the stope, the ore-gutted and 
timbered hollow, below. The fascinated gaze of the 
assistant followed him, and then, emerging from his 
stupor he screamed, ‘Steve!’ 

The last rays from the helmet-clamped lamp of 
the driller dropped below the line of vision... 
wild thoughts surged through the other’s brain — 
if it were just a slow fuse—if he were caught in that 
narrow trap—if it were just a slow fuse .. . and 
slowly the dim aurora lessened to cut the light in 
the tunnel in half. 

The stillness enveloped the lone remaining figure. 
Stumbling he ran to the raise. His grime-covered, 
nosey face peered down to where, a hundred feet 
below, Steve’s lamp darted a final flash upward 
as he dropped from the shattered ladder-base and 
made his way along the stope below. The helper’s 
hoarse shouting followed him. ‘Steve! Steve!’ The 
light could no longer be seen. ‘You'll miss the 
cage.’ He cursed angrily, futilely. ‘I hope it kills 
you, kills you, you fool!’ 

Abruptly his shouting ceased. He turned and 
ran toward the station, the glimmer of his bobbing 
lamp catching the smooth spots on the rusty rails 
with a faint lustre. He had gone but a few steps 
when a short, sharp, deafening blast rooted him to 
the ground. Through the accompanying darkness 
his voice cut like a scythe as he muttered, ‘Twelve.’ 


‘Five. Six. 
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HOLLYWOOD GOES SLIGHTLY PINK 


RASH ..! A brick of regulation size pro- 
pelled by Joan Blondell or some other run-of- 
the-mill actress—the name is not important— 

goes hurtling through the plate-glass window of a 
drug-store on Lexington Avenue. An excited crowd 
gathers; there is the usual wail of police-sirens and 
the patrol-waggon slews up to the curb. The in- 
evitable clean and wholesome cop of Irish extrac- 
tion takes the culprit into the manager’s office and 
asks her what it’s all about. ‘I lost my job,’—sob, 
snifie—I broke the window because I had to get 
me a place to sleep and something to eat. Jail 
couldn’t be any worse than the park benches.’ 
Incidents of this kind are becoming more and 
more familiar to movie-goers on this continent. They 
are straws that show a slight breeze has arisen and 
the direction in which it blows. It is not my inten- 
tion to exaggerate their portent. Hollywood is not 
corrupted by Moscow gold, nor are the barons of 
filmland going over bag and baggage to the Revolu- 
tion. After all, even the opening shot I have sum- 
marized above is only a drop in a bucket of the 
usual adventure-cum-sentimentality slop. At the 
end of the regulation number of thousand feet the 
hungry young woman with the brick marries the 
kind-hearted symbol of law and order. But the 
point I wish to make is this: that Hollywood, stir- 
ring uneasily in its sleep, is having nightmares 
about a thing called the Depression. It is dimly 


conscious that something is all wrong somewhere 
and is beginning to let this feeling reflect onto the 


screen. More than that, with the obvious exception 
of the Soviet product, the American talkie is at 
present the only national cinema making any at- 
tempt to reflect, however timidly, the realities of the 
present. Think of the French film of today, wrap- 
ped up in the cult of the masterpiece, laboriously 
screening ‘great novels’ of half a century ago, or 
retreating with René Clair into delicate but over- 
precious musical phantasy. Think of the German 
film, think of it particularly as it will be tomorrow 
with Hugenberg’s UFA, the photographic eye of 
Fascism. Think of the English film with its made- 
to-order ‘cheer up’ pictures, its music-hall clowning. 
Hollywood for all its faults is vaguely aware that 
this is 1933. 

It all began shortly after the Stock Market 
crash. Before that for years and years, in fact, ever 
since the moving-picture was born, there simply was 
no social problem. If you were poor but honest the 
Special Providence of Horatio Alger would look 
after you and if, into the bargain, you were brave 
and handsome and good at jumping off express 
trains and across gorges you might even rise to the 
summit and marry the boss’s daughter. Millions of 
Americans swallowed that sort of tripe every Satur- 
day night and really believed in it. They could have 
opened their own eyes and looked about them and 
seen that life—their life—was not like that, but they 
preferred illusion to reality. Then, as I say, came 
the crash; the Stock Market, not the brick. The 
brick came later. 

It was in two-reel comedies, the screen version 
of the vaudeville act, that one first saw the faintest 
signs of a change in attitude. Gag-writers began 


inserting wise-cracks into their script in which it 
was inferred that bankers and stockbrokers and the 
like were not the wise and holy men they had always 
seemed before. Hollywood found that people would 
laugh heartily at the idea of an honest stockbroker 
or a sagacious banker, so it went on making jokes 
about them. Then someone on Wall Street invented 
the phrase, ‘Prosperity is just around the corner’, 
and soon that became a good joke too and, as a 
matter of fact, it still is. 

City Lights was a product of the early Depres- 
sion period and it is in that sensitive and essentially 
human film that one encounters the first serious 
evidence of an awakening social consciousness. 
City Lights as all who saw it will remember, was 
simply the pathetic chronicle of an under-dog, 
played by the greatest living clown, with a sincer- 
ity and a dignity which somehow he had never 
allowed himself to show before. But then Charlie 
Chaplin is politically suspect. Right-thinking 
people in California hold it against him that fame 
and millions have never effaced early memories of 
the London slums, and it is even whispered that 
he contributes handsomely to the Mooney Defense 
Fund. City Lights, then, is not a typical Holly- 
wood product. 

But about the same time along came the first 
of the prison films, The Big House, Ladies of the 
Big House, and so on. They were semi-documen- 
tary pictures of the exposé type and could only be 
shown in this stainless land with pompous pre- 
fatory notes stating that of course such horrible 
prison conditions could not prevail in Canada. That 
was before the Kingston and St. Vincent de Paul 
riots. With time, however, documentary films of 
this type have tended to become more pointed and 
direct. The latest example of the genre, and the 
best is I am a Fugitive from a Chain-gang. Holly- 
wood cautiously omitted Georgia from the title of 
the picture, but that did not make it any the less 
socially explosive. Indeed fifteen years ago such a 
picture, if it could possibly have been filmed, would 
have been referred to contemptuously as ‘muck- 
raking’. 

But it is in the last twelve months that evi- 
dences of this strange, new, uneasy Hollywood 
have become increasingly manifest. Take an other- 
wise ordinary picture like The Cabin in the Cotton, 
launched on the public without any special bally- 
hoo and featuring the usually insipid and rather 
maiden’s-prayerish Richard Barthelmess. This pic- 
ture actually depicts as its main theme a phase of 
the class-struggle in the Southern States, the op- 
pression of the ‘poor white’ cotton growers by the 
rich landowners and entrepreneurs. It is packed 
with violent deeds and is actually so constructed 
that the audience is led to sympathize with the re- 
bellious proletariat. If this were an isolated case 
I should be tempted to infer that the film-producers 
were simply too dumb to know what they were 
doing, or that they had just blindly followed the 
text of Henry Harson Croll’s sociological novel 
without realizing that he was a radical author. Per- 
haps neither of these inferences is wholly incorrect 
even at that. 

And yet The Cabin in the Cotton is not an iso- 
lated case. A few weks later along came Hallelu- 
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jah I’m a Bum. There is not nearly so much 
political dynamite in this picture as in the other, 
but it ties up indirectly with the tradition of native 
American radicalism. Even the title has ‘Wobbly’ 
affiliations and, though most of it is largely senti- 
mentalized Jim Tully, there are significant patches 
here and there. What the Americans are pleased 
to call ‘soap-box orators’ usually get short shift in 
any Hollywood production, but in this picture the 
little Socialist waste-paper collector is portrayed not 
without symapthy and is even permitted to preach a 
little Marxist doctrine when he refers to the tramps 
in the Central Park ‘jungle’ as ‘lumps’ (Lumpen- 
proletariat). In the main too the whole picture 
kicks up a vigorous pair of heels at all the accepted 
bourgeois conventions of ‘thrift’, ‘holding down a 
good job’ and the like. 

Lastly, to complete this rapid survey of what 
after all is only an eddy in the maelstrom of Holly- 
wood, I might mention by title some of the recent 
films which have at least hinted at the anarchic es- 
sence of Capitalism. The Conquerors, Silver Dol- 
lar, and, to a lesser degree, American Madness, all 
involve aspects of the inherent instability of the 
present dispensation. I would not go so far as to 
say that they do so deliberately, but they blunder 
somehow to that end simply because of a sort of 
dogged fidelity to a dimly-comprehended realism. 

All this led me to remark in the title that Holly- 
wood is going slightly pink. It may never go any 
pinker than it is now, and indeed the Will Hayes 
machine will probably see to it that it doesn’t. But 
at least this faint blush is better than the pallor of 
the corpse. It is a sign of some sort of life. 


-ANADI 
Writers of the Pas 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN 


RCHIBALD LAMPMAN shares with Canada’s 
few other talented poets, and most of her un- 
talented ones, the ill-luck to have been written 

about in terms of excessive nonsense. If his position 
in what the incautious are pleased to call Canadian 
literature is falsified, if a four-square evaluation of 
his work is as yet unforthcoming, the fault may be 
only partly laid to the poet himself. The chief 
offenders have been those well-meaning but over- 
biased friends of Lampman who have permitted 
themselves hearty splurges into adulatory print, and 
the leisured, patriotic persons whose self-appointed 
task it is to create legendary beings and national 
figures. 

For that matter, as long as Canadian writers con- 
tinue to contract for each other’s washing, the criti- 
cal truth about Canadian literature will be very hard 
to come by. Whether D. C. Scott and Archibald 
Lampman scratch each other’s backs in ’99, or A. M. 
Klein and Leo Kennedy pick fleas off each other in 
33, the principle remains uncomfortably the same, 
though the phrasing of the interred generation with 


its coy cupidons and floral fixings, has assumed 
latter-day roughneck characteristics. 

But because the convention has it that talent is 
discovered, not born, because an artist’s intimates 
are usually most eager and liable, though possibly 
least qualified, to summarize his ability, this problem 
of log-rolling presents a quite embarassing dilemma. 
As literary values are disruptingly relative at best, 
and as Canadian criticism is too dependent on di- 
gestion and similar un-literary influences (Mr. 
Stephen Elyot’s excellent essay ‘Science and Criti- 
cism’ has made this painfully clear), the honest 
sceptic can only hope that the generation-after-next 
will estimate his contemporary with unfalsified 
weights. Though these as yet unlicensed critics in 
their turn may be reactionarily spleened and 
bigoted in a way that will reflect credit on their 
predecessors’ urbanity .. . 

It is all very puzzling. 

And it does not help poor Lampman much. 
Nevertheless, it is a detailed way of saying that the 
rash panegyrics of ‘Canada’s Great Poet of Nature’, 
i.e, Archibald Lampman, may be no more out- 
rageous than today’s increasing arguments for his 
demotion, nor than the restorative monographs 
which a more obliging posterity will write on him 
in 1966, when tastes and fashions in poetry undergo 
another scheduled, cyclic revolution. 

Archibald Lampman then—to resume loosened 
ends—has been too long and too loudly publicized as 
John Keats’ little Canadian brother, with literary 
kinship to Wordsworth on the tedious side. He has 
been piously elevated for his idealism, and endlessly 
whooped for his cinematographic studies of nature. 
Excessive copy has been made of the fact that he 
hailed indirectly from the Maritimes — Canada’s 
cradle of literary humanity—and issued from strictly 
Royalist stock. Like the late Bliss Carman, his name 
and work have been seized upon by patriotic 
women’s groups, hot for national cultural advance- 
ment at any cost. Individuals who appear to have 
read no literature, but who pronounce the phrase 
‘Canadian literature’ as so much efficacious abraca- 
dabra, have made great hay by reading singularly 
ill-chosen sonnets from Lyrics of Earth at writers’ 
clubs, mothers’ meetings, and as entree between the 
soup and roast at business men’s boost rallies. In 
brief, he has been much ill used. 

And yet, as implied above, not altogether without 
blame. For the legendary figure of Lampman, made 
in the image and likeness of the conventional ‘poet’ 
of the last century, a hater of cities, crowds, etc., a 
worshipper of nature, an advocate of extremely 
simple living and very high ideals, a solitary dreamer 
of dreams which are never defined or described . . . 
in short, a seclusive, paranoiac person .. . this figure, 
I say, has been aided and abetted by Lampman him- 
self in his poems. The posture has unfortunate con- 
notations, since it is usually accompanied by poetic 
vapidity. It is invariably found in the opera of the 
open-road-and-space cult of Canadian versifiers. It 
is sham-heroic and unadmirable. And it was the 
dominant note in our poetry up till a couple of de- 
cades ago. 

What are the qualities of this insularity? It is 
exemplified by intellectual sterility; a lack of interest 
in contemporary activity and development; and an 
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unwillingness to make contacts outside of the im- 
mediate, provincial little sphere. 

These are not in themselves disqualifications to 
pure poetry, nor are they beyond the personal 
privilege of a poet. He may write enduring verse 
with no preoccupations other than those three 
cardinal staples of the poet’s repertoire, love, life, and 
death. He may live through a revolution of blood 
and rapine, and write only pastorals, yet be well 
within his rights. He may, if he cares to, perch on a 
boulder of Ararat like some inhospitable Noah, 
oblivious of his contemporaries and their efforts at 
creative salvation. But he must bring to his work 
some compensatory qualities. 

If a poet is to limit his subject matter to one or 
two bald and unforgettable truisms, that we live, for 
example, and that we die, he must be able to con- 
tribute his own acceptable variations on these 
themes. If, as in the case of Lampman, he concen- 
trates mainly on the phenomena of nature, it is not 
enough to see them with sobriety and poeticalness. 
He must wring out a meaning that is both personal 
and universal. Then, for a poet to lack active social 
virtue may be felicitous and even wise. It does not 
presume in him less virtue than is discovered in 
those writers who have a social outlook, and who do 
not withdraw themselves from current movements 
and remediable wrongs. But it does presume that 
he has within himself a sufficiency of strength, 
vision, and emotional depth. In fine, the narrower 
the scope he permits himself, the stronger must be 
his intensity, the more profound his feeling, the 
greater his ability to communicate his findings. 

I am not abusing Lampman because his ideas 
were commonplace. I am not taking him to task 
because his verse does not reflect Canadian politics 
of the ’90’s. I am not indignant because his sonnets 
give no intimation that he ever heard of his Euro- 
pean contemporaries, of the dazzling, decadent 
yellow book crew, nor of the Americans, Markham, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, and great Walt of Brook- 
lyn, yawping a few miles to the south. But I do say 
that, since his own personal aesthetic contribution 
was insufficient for the purposes of art, he should 
have broadened his canvas, and borrowed from 
sources that would have benefitted him more. 

Lampman’s biographers and commentators insist 
that his vocation was to sing the new country, the 
new-found land, and on this point if on few others, 
his work endorses their claims. Yet no one in his 
senses can say that an apprenticeship to Keats and 
Wordsworth was the right foundation for such a 
task. 
Norman Gregor Guthrie in his essay The Poetry 
of Archibald Lampman (Musson, Toronto) says 
that,‘ Lampman apparently believed himself in some 
sense a re-incarnation of the spirit of Keats’. That is 
a tall statement for any literary ostrich to bolt, 
though quite in line with the hard things that have 
been written about Lampman. If this is true, it may 
explain why the poet developed the Keats strain to 
the exclusion of others which are found in his poetry, 
and which are more sympathetic to his own talent. 
The austerity of Arnold, which appears to have 
swayed him for a time, is surely more in keeping 
with the man’s reserved character, puritan back- 
ground, and creative sparseness, than the riotous 








efflorescence of Keats’ imagination; though Arnold, 
too, is no mentor for a pioneer. 

Lampman described natural phenomena with 
graceful realism. He made trim little etchings of 
snowcapes, crows in flight, and hepaticas in season, 
with a skill that points to accurate observation and a 
sharp sympathy for such things. His knowledge of 
Canadian flora was acquired in no naturalist’s hand- 
book or seed catalogue; he knew and deeply loved 
the season’s manifestations. No other Canadian poet 
has described the country scene with such meticu- 
lous detail, but for all his careful observation, little 
in the form of an emotional climax comes out of it. 
The late Raymond Knister in a few scattered poems 
of a few scattered impressions could catch the very 
spirit of his cornfield or plough land, yet use the 
minimum of data. For a fair analogy, consider the 
rural Quebec scenes of Krieghoff beside the land- 
scapes of Morrice. 

Lampman wrote in the poetic diction laid down 
by the second generation poets of the Romantic Re- 
vival, a diction with which we today are wholly out 
of touch and sympathy. It exposes the essential 
weakness of his verse. Stock abstractions such as 
beauty, sorrow, despondency, truth, freedom, avar- 
ice, and unrest set him off on rhetorical sprees, from 
which he returned, a little shamefacedly, I hope, to 
write the simple, honest, thumbnail sketches about 
snowbirds, timothy, orchards, and song sparrows 
that he really understood and cared about. His de- 
votion to the rag-tags of the poet’s dictionary—the 
methinks, los, o’ers, bemoans, gats, the second person 
singular, begones, yesternights and yestereves—is 
dispiriting and trying. 

His preoccupation with a very ridiculous concept 
of the poet’s place in the scheme of things is really 
laughable. Again and again in the collected poems 
he suggests that the poet is a vague, witless creature 
who engages himself in an intolerable amount of 
dreaming: — 

Wrapped round with thought, content to watch and dream. 


Beyond the tumult of the mills, 

And all the city’s sound and strife, 
Beyond the waste, beyond the hills, 

I look far out and dream of life. 


For me the dreamer ‘tis enough to know 

The lyric stress... 

One could go on indefinitely. The following quo- 
tation, frequently produced as evidence of Lamp- 
man’s excellence, amply illustrates any number of 
my charges: it is addressed to Night: — 

Come with thine unveiled worlds, O truth of night, 
Come with thy calm. Adown the shallow day, 
Whose splendours hid the vaster world away, 
I wandered on this little plot of light, 
A dreamer among dreams. 
This ‘dreamer’ business has been hailed to high 
heaven by Comrade Guthrie. 

Yet Lampman has at times, a felicity of phrasing, 

and a mild flutter of genuine emotion is startled here 


and there. 
+. sd * 


And the current generation of Canadian poets, of 
whom I am a hobbling member, has chucked him 
out, neck, crop, and rhyming dictionary. Our quarrel 
is, perhaps, not so much with Lampman as with his 
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time and poetic tradition. The pot-bellied, serene 
Protestantism of Victorian England which still 
flourished in Canada during the spruce youth of 
Edward, and which underlay Lampman’s spiritual 
make-up, causes us to chafe. We are impatient of 
reading into the face of nature the conservative 
policies of an Anglican omnipotence. We are prin- 
cipally concerned with the poetry of ideas and 
emotional conflicts. We have detected, as the Lamp- 
mans do not appear to have done, that all is de- 
cidedly not right with the world; we suspect that 
God is not in his Heaven. Uncertain of ourselves, 
distressed by our inability to clarify our relationship 
to these and comparative issues, we do not feel 
superior to circumstances at all. 

That is, doubtless, a reason why we reject Lamp- 
man and his fellows as exponents of a second-hand 
poetic inheritance which does not stand the harsh 
light of our day. Why we are irritated beyond 
good manners by their acceptance of a too-glib 
philosophy. Why we are over prone to greet the 
versified manifestations of both inheritance and out- 
look with a Bronx cheer. 

Leo KENNEDY 





TINKLINGS 


Century, oh my century, you are mysterious and 
strong 

But the voices of your prophets are vapid tinklings 

Like the banjo twang, 

Like the ukelele slang, 

That course thin threads through your blunt tapestry. 


When will the deep rivers of your garish being 
Bound into a heart and rebound as a voice, 

A voice that will weave your variegated threads 
Into a harsh steel rope, sew it into circles 

And fling the finished mat of our existence 
Into our faces—for us to understand. 


O my years! you answer me in tinkles, 
Tremulous, titillating yelps 
Like falsetto guitars serenading cardboard senoritas. 


I may and do read: accounts 

Of the exact effect of venereal disease 

On a drunk private in a lousy dugout; 

Tartuffian reports by sentimental preachers 

Of ‘glorious and heroic deeds’ on such and such a 
front 

(Which deeds mainly consisted of unhesitatingly 

Butchering or being butchered 

And polishing brass buttons like clock-work auto- 
matons) ; 

Bitter-sweet poems in the manner of Congreve 

On a soldier ‘bidding farewell to my best friend, my 
pipe’; 

So-called poems 

Hatched in the hot-house of aesthetic sterility 

WHICH go 

LIKE 


Mounds of sapless official documents 
Over which I have dozed with commendable in- 


frequency. 


And for all my pains, still I seek 

The true story of that nerve torn from your body 

Amid the pains of Hell and the horrors of the 
Damned, 

That nerve that left your body crippled, 

Left your great hulk—oh my century— 

Torn, fantastic, weary, bellicose and limp, 

To flounder uncharted in a uncomprehending world. 

For the strong voice that would shape for me 

The figure of what ironically we term 

The ‘Great War’ (I was born too late to know; 

Apparently too soon to understand) 

You offer me books, papers, paint, marble 

That taste to me of diluted molasses 

Sweetish with the glut of carnal loving flies. 


Where are your Gods, Prophets, Priests? 

Who will sing your huge machines, 

Crouching under forests of cleaving leather belts, 

Like black, fire-spitting beasts; 

Monsters of iron and steel, 

Breathing, panting, marching, crushing those frail 
inanities 

Who once were human beings— 

Those paltry thurifers, 

Dark with dirt, 

Pale with putrid air and coca-cola, 

With tabloid-souls and apartment-lives. 

Who will sing your soaring chimneys, 

Riding to the skies, 

Belching soot and fires, 

Dimming cathedral spires? 

Who will sing your shrill whistles 

Tearing through a velvet-night 

Screeching order to descend again into sundry coal- 
pits? 


You stutter and stammer and sweat inanities; 

You have night-clubs and service clubs and welfare 
societies; 

Army and Navy Veterans, Anti-Vivisectionists, 

Association for the protection of dandelions and 
poodles; 

Rotary, Kiwanis, Boy-Scouts, 

Missionary aid, birth control; 

A thousand million Mrs. Pankhursts; 

Ella Boole and prohibition 

(To say nothing of Edgars Guest and Wallace 

And Ella Wheeler Wilcox) ; 

Skyscrapers and automatic lunch-counters; 

Round-the-world flights and classic bunion-derbys; 

The North Pole, the South Pole and tramcars 

In Timbuctoo; 

Bigger and Better Brothels, 

Nudists, G.B.S., Eddie Cantor and Count Keyserling; © 

Syphilis and kiss-proof lipstick; 

Holy Rollers and Dr. Eliot’s 

Five-foot shelf of World Literature; 

Eunuchs by the millions, 

Sapphos under every lamp-post—. 

And all that inspires you to ocarina tinklings! 


Who will tell me you have created 

Magnificent fools, tearing through clouds 

On winging steel; 

And that your claws have dived into this planet 
To clutch oil, gold, diamonds, 
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Until the very bowels of earth darkly groan? 

Who will chant the epic of your heroes, 

That generation which employs the wild beast’s 
tactics 

To make the ticker read 

‘Fifty-two and one-half’ 

Instead of ‘fifty-two’— 

Then lights a cigar under a rakish top-hat! 


Who will whisper of your attics 

slowly freezing to death 

The man who dares write a poem? 

Who will tell of futuristic sitting-rooms 

Paid for by monstrous cheques, 

Signed by movie-magnates elated to possess 

Sufficient wise-cracks to produce a sequel to: 

‘The supreme masterpiece of modern wit and 
humour, 

A stupendous achievement, a side-splitting gem— 

Minnie the Moocher 

(Preview at this theatre at twelve, midnight, 

Friday, October Eleventh.)’ 


To that and more, of my days, 
You offer profound, meandering mutterings, 
At intellectual cross-roads. 


O my century, you are magnificent: 

A leprous, rotting Mont Blanc, 

You are like Chicago’s sewers slowly crawling 

Through south-sea ruby corals, 

Like a glacier disintegrating with delirium tremens 

Or an Etna spitting bilge. 

You adore tissue-paper fires and call them suns; 

You kick pregnant mothers to attend the Baron’s 
dance; 

You kill moths with sledge-hammers 

And slowly prick lions to death 

With a morphia syringe. 


O my century, you are magnificent 
And yet you tinkle at me through academic poets 
And afternoon-tea novelists. 


How am I to learn that your plains 

Are broad and green and lush 

With a back-drop of deep-blue horizon? 

That your skies have studded silver stars 

Where ashen moons and golden suns slowly come 
and go? 

That your seas are deep and booming? 

That trees have birds and birds have song 

And song has wings? 

How am I to learn that you still paint frescoes 

With leaves, occasional sunsets, 

And silver ribbon-rivers? 

That man can sing and cry and really laugh? 

That babes are born with pools of light within their 
eyes? 

How am I to learn that all did not vanish 

When the last poet unceremoniously gave up the 
ghost? 

Your tinkling voice may whisper that I have 

Eyes to see, ears to hear, hands to touch, 

A mind to grasp, a heart to feel. 


Perhaps—but 

My eyes are dirt-blind; 

Ears, noise-crammed; 

Hands, steel-bound; 

My mind is education-blanked; 

My heart, sneer-choked. 

What must I do from morn till night 

But scrape and scratch and dig from me 
All this skin-tight veneer. 

And after that, sometimes I can sink into sleep, 
Sometimes I can’t. 


For your voice, the mighty tones 

Of which should roll from your summits 

And plunge into your abysses, 

Gathering, as an avalanche, all your puissant life 

Into a sheaf of prophetic song 

—I long, I pant, I crave— 

For that voice that will make you really great, 

O my tinkling century, 

When it attempts to wail your titanic miseries! 
H. Rooney PELLETIER 


THE NAZIS AND THE GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 
By H. STEINHAUER 


OR years Adolf Hitler and his Nazi lieutenants 

have been threatening to take ruthless vengeance 

on their political opponents. Recent events in 
Germany prove that these threats were not mere 
political oratory, but the actual policy of the pro- 
phets of the Third Empire. A few days before the 
election of March 5th, there appeared in the press 
a report that the Nazis were planning a gigantic 
massacre of Communists, Socialists, Jews, and 
pacifists in Berlin. No massacre occurred and the 
new government indignantly denied the report as 
‘propaganda’. Yet the New Statesman and Nation 
of March 4th stated editorially that every news- 
paper office in London had evidence ‘of a character 
and from sources which it is exceedingly difficult 


to doubt’ that the massacre had been definitely 
planned. About the same time the Reichstag build- 
ing was set on fire in seventeen different places. 
The Hitlerites blamed this deed on the Commun- 
ists; but non-German opinion regarded it as the 
work of the Nazis themselves. When Hitler became 
Chancellor of 60,000,000 Germans, he announced to 
the Reichstag that he would like to see the enemies 
of the present regime executed in public! Cautious 
newspapers like the London Times have been report- 
ing deeds of cowardly violence on the part of Nazis 
against members of the former administration. Com- 
munists, socialists, democrats, and pacifists have 
been fleeing from Germany in every direction. There 
has been an organized persecution of the Jewish 
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population of every political persuasion, aiming to 
bring about the economic ruin of German Jewry: 
Jewish merchants are not allowed to open their 
shops, Jewish doctors have been dismissed from 
hospitals, and Jewish judges have been deposed 
from the bench. Professor Einstein’s home has been 
searched for arms, and his bank account confiscated. 

Public opinion outside of Germany has reacted 
very unfavourably to the Hitler terror, and Ger- 
many has lost almost all the good will she had won 
in Anglo-Saxon countries since the end of the War. 
Once more newspapermen are speaking of her as 
‘a menace to Europe’. Fortunately, it is still gen- 
erally recognized that Germany is at present in the 
hands of a union government of rowdies and Junk- 
ers, and that there are millions of sane and intelli- 
gent German citizens, belonging to the moderate 
parties, who are horrified and humiliated by the 
calamity which has overtaken their country, but 
who dare not and cannot utter a word of protest. 
Men of the type of Gerhart Hauptmann, and the 
brothers Thomas and Heinrich Mann, veterans in 
the war for the liberation of humanity, must feel 
that Germany is living through her darkest hour. 
It is well to keep this in mind, lest we succumb once 
more to the hysteria of 1914 and punish a nation for 
the crimes of a rascally minority. 

The Hitler phenomenon has often been compared 
to the now defunct Ku Klux Klan. The comparison 
is fundamentally just; for both champion the 
Protestant Nordic race and seek to establish its 
supremacy through terroristic methods. Yet there 
is a profound difference between the two movements. 
The Ku Klux Klan drew its recruits exclusively 
from the backwoods yokels and, in order to separate 
these yokels from their money, those who mulcted 
them had to invent some such bogey story as the 
invasion of this continent by the Pope. The German 
form of Ku Kluxism, however, has its ardent adher- 
ents among students, professors, and men of letters. 
And, like most things German, it has its metaphysic. 

The extent to which even educated Germans will 
go to display political and racial hatred apparently 
has no limits. Thomas S. Baker, president of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, writing in the New 
York Times Magazine of March 26th, describes the 
sad plight of German universities under the Hitler 
regime. No professor or lecturer, he states, is quite 
sure that some day he may not be the victim of 
attacks by the students. A professor who leans to- 
wards pacifism or internationalism or who is a Jew 
may be greeted in the lecture room with tear gas and 
stink bombs. A number of men in recent years have 
been driven out of the university by hostile students. 
Mr. Baker tells how fifteen uniformed young Nazis 
recently entered the State Art School in Berlin dur- 
ing the course of an examination, seized the four pro- 
fessors in charge, carried them out into the street, 
nailed up the doors of their studios, and hoisted the 
Nazi flag on the Art School. The professors were 
believed to hold Marxist-Communist views. He tells 
further how the University of Berlin was com- 
manded by the Nazis to lower its flags to half-mast 
during the State funeral accorded a Nazi police 
officer and the Nazi assassin Maikowski. The uni- 
versity obeyed the command. 

One would like to find some excuse—however 


flimsy—for this deplorable situation and put the 
blame on the wave of hysteria which has swept 
Germany in this extreme crisis. But as a matter of 
fact, many German intellectuals have been stirring 
up hatred among students against Germany’s 
‘enemies’ for many years. This warfare against the 
‘French’ (= international, pacifistic) and ‘Asiatic’ 
(= Jewish) influence in German life has been car- 
ried into the lecture room and into scientific peri- 
odicals. For instance, in the summer of 1930 I heard 
a professor of psychology at the University of Leip- 
zig dismiss the science of psychoanalysis by charac- 
terizing it as ‘a Jewish swindle’. 

I have just finished looking through the last 
fifteen numbers of Die neue Literatur, a monthly 
journal devoted to the ‘best’ literature. Unfortu- 
nately, practically all the best literature of the last 
twenty years is liberal in sentiment, advocating 
peace and good will among the nations, rather than 
that extreme nationalism which inevitably leads to 
war. What is worse, a good deal of this best litera- 
aure is the work of German Jews. Therefore, Die 
neue Literatur concludes that there is an inter- 
national Jewish conspiracy on foot to destroy Ger- 
man prestige abroad by creating the impression that 
the Germans are a liberal, peace-loving people, 
whereas in reality the ‘true’ Germans are filled with 
that glorious spirit of national superiority of which 
we heard so much during the Wilhelmine era. Hence 
this literary journal fills its pages with mean ful- 
minations against liberal German writers and 
especially against Jewish writers like Schnitzler, 
Wassermann, Arnold and Stefan Zweig, Feucht- 
wanger, Werfel, Kerr, Toller, Brod, Sternheim, and 
many others. It devotes whole articles to these 
writers, aiming to prove that their reputation both 
in and out of Germany is undeserved. It reviews 
their books unfavourably. And it runs a monthly 
selection called Our Opinion, in which the cheapest 
kind of gossip is collected about these ‘traitors’. 

Franz Werfel, for example, is usually regarded by 
historians of literature as the most significant lyric 
poet of the younger generation. Die neue Literatur 
publishes an article on him, claiming that he is shal- 
low as a thinker and incompetent as an artist. Jakob 
Wassermann is sixty years old this month. To cele- 
brate the occasion Die neue Literatur publishes an 
essay which denies this world-famous writer invent- 
ive power and stylistic merit, and describes his treat- 
ment of character as superficial, Wassermann is 
compared to the American writer of penny dread- 
fuls, Nick Carter, and two(!) sentences are quoted 
from his work to show that he cannot write good 
German. Apparently no calumny is beneath this 
‘truly German’ journal. Our Opinion for January, 
1933, publishes the report that the Insel Verlag, one 
of the outstanding publishing houses in Germany, 
which brings out the works of Stefan Zweig, offered 
to pay a prominent German scholar (name, of 
course, not mentioned) for correcting mistakes in 
German in Herr Zweig’s latest book! Since only 
educated Germans would read a periodical like Die 
neue Literatur, one is forced to assume that educated 
Germans are willing to believe this species of hokum. 

These vile attacks are by no means confined to 
literary men nor to Jews. Scholars and State officials 
are belaboured as well: Sigmund Freud is blamed 
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for the prevalence of pornographic literature in Ger- 
many; Einstein is ridiculed for his pacifism; Count 
Keyserling is berated for writing a letter in French 
(instead of German) to a Polish society, and is asked 
to get out of Germany for this heinous offence; 
Francis Hackett’s Henry VIII is characterized in a 
review as the ‘clever gloss of a democratic, pacifistic 
American of 1930’. Gerhart Hauptmann’s seventieth 
birthday is all but ignored, because Hauptmann is a 
democrat and a sincere supporter of the German 
Republic. And there are constant outbursts of fury 
against the republican government, which is always 
betraying the country on some issue or other to 
France or the Jews. It is a long time since I have 
read anything quite so depressing as these fifteen 
numbers of Die neue Literatur. 

Everyone knows that throughout the nineteenth 
century Germany’s prestige as a cultural centre was 
enormous. German science and German education 
were admired and imitated everywhere, especially 
on this continent. The Great War struck a deadly 
blow at Germany’s enviable reputation as the home 
of culture. But since 1918 she has been making a 
rapid recovery from that very serious setback. Her 
literature has attained world-wide prominence only 
in the last fifty years. Before that foreign peoples 
had been impressed by individual figures in German 
literature and art; but the supremacy of France had 
been undisputed. Since the War, German literature 
has actually supplanted French in its appeal outside 
of Germany. There can be no doubt that those 
liberal, democratic, international writers, whom Die 
neue Literatur so violently detests, are largely 
responsible for this change. It is certain, however, 
that as the world learns of the reactionary spirit that 
has descended upon German intellectual life, there 
will be a revaluation of Germany’s position among 
the cultural peoples. The first commandment in the 
decalogue of science is that racial and political ani- 
mosities shall be kept out of the lecture hall and 
the laboratory. Unless German scholars and scien- 
tists honour this commandment and cease inciting 
students to hatred and violence, they will lose the 
respect of intelligent people the world over. 





OLD HOUSE 


‘These walls were raised the year of Waterloo,’ 

He told me, poking at them with his cane. 

‘I like to think of that. They turn the rain 

And wind away as well as others do, 

For all their age. We talk of modern ways— 

I’m not so sure but what the old were better. 
They had the knack of making Time their debtor 
And living on his payments all their days. 


‘There’s been enough of sunlight on these walls 
To sweeten twenty houses. Better men 

Lived here than we shall ever see again. 

The old place echoes still to their footfalls. 


It’s curious how men and empires wane,’ 
He said, and went on poking with his cane. 


W. A. BreyFocLe 


PRAYER FOR SATIRE 


Must the world be made silly with sadness, 
Or dour with maniac mirth? 

Shall it sink to the depths unbefriended? 
Ere its dawn and its twilight be ended, 

Will no champion rise in sane madness 

And tumble its idols to earth? 


There is need of a wholesome revision 
Of laws that with license are cramped; 
There is need of a wild revolution, 
Dealing out in condign retribution, 
With painstaking, pointed derision, 
Dry truth into teeth that are clamped. 


So much should be hurled in the discard 
Or tossed to the wry guillotine 

With laughter and scorn and grimaces, 
With a mad word that sanity cases, 

And a pen like the sword of a Guiscard, 
And a purity wisely obscene. 


In the night of a truth that is bitter, 
We should rise to a new sanity, 
With a grim recollection of folly, 

A jest at our mad melancholy, 

And a sweeping dispatch of the litter 
That smothers our wish to be free. 


But the mind must be girded for battle 
And fiercely cocksure in its strength, 
That will riddle the steel of our vices. 
And the soul must be fit for the crisis, 
Daft, witty, and no man’s mere chattel, 
In him who will save us at length! 


Watter G. HuGHEs 
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Ruoves, by Sarah Gertrude Millin (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 389; $2.75). 


ECIL RHODES remains the most interesting of 

the Great Victorian Men of Action. Whatever 
he was he could never have been a Rhodes Scholar. 
The son of a commonplace vicar, educated at one of 
the smaller public schools, a graduate of Oxford, he 
was never a mere product. He remains, as Carlyle 
said of Napoleon, ‘a great ébauche, a rude draft 
never completed. The man was a divine mission- 
ary, though unconscious of it. . . Madly enough he 
preached, it is true, as enthusiasts and first mission- 
aries are wont, with imperfect utterance, amid much 
frothy rant; yet as articulately perhaps as the case 
admitted. Or call him, if you will, an American 
backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenetrated for- 
ests, and battle with innumerable wolves, and did 
not entirely forebear strong liquor, rioting and even 
theft; whom notwithstanding, the peaceful Sower 
will follow, and as he cuts the boundless harvest, 
bless.’ Rhodes played a great part on a great stage, 
and the merit of Mrs. Millin’s biography is thas, 
deep as is her interest in the Human Comedy, 
ing as she is to show Rhodes at fault and even as 
ridiculous, she never forgets his greatness. 

After all, the Englishman is your mighty dream- 
er. All our French- or Scotch-Canadian Gentlemen 
Adventurers are children to Rhodes, unfit to hold a 
candle to him. To be one of the mighty dreamers, 
who tries to make his dreams come true, impartial 
whether the ways be straight or devious, you should 
endeavour to be born in an English village or small 
town, Stratford or Market-Drayton or Bishop Stort- 
ford. Strathcona gave generously to McGill Univer- 
sity and to Montreal; Rhodes lavished himself on 
South Africa, and on the Empire, most of which he 
had never seen; that is the measure of the difference 
between them. Of course, mere size is not every- 
thing. Milner made a shrewd point when he said 
that men were ruled by their foibles and that the 
foible of Rhodes was size. We may admit that Rhodes 
would have done better at times to pay more atten- 
tion to the dictum of his favourite Aristotle, and to 
realize that it took seemliness as well as size to make 
a great life. But if his passion for size became at 
times mere megalomania, at other times it rose to 
the sublime, as in the Rhodes Scholarships and in 
his revival of the old colonial architecture. 

The style of Mrs. Millin is that of the New Bio- 
graphy at its best, kept within the bounds of literary 
artistry. She sums up rather than judges, and being 
a novelist by temper and by training, and therefore 
in her summaries beyond good or evil, she has no 
reason to omit or to be squeamish. The Matabele 
were a set of blood-thirsty savages, plunged deep in 
dirt and cruelty. The minions of Rhodes adven- 
tured into the inferno of dung and blood called the 
capital, by craft and champagne obtained a conces- 
sion, and when it proved inadequate, picked a quar- 
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ARISTOPHANES. 
A Study. By Gilbert Murray. - $2.25 


Professor Murray traces the growth and change 
of Aristophanes’ purpose and ideals, discussing 
the plays with illustrative passages in his own 
verse renderings. His theme is the interpreta- 
tion of Aristophanes to the world of today, a 
world schooled to understand the 

— g of humour, bitterness and hope that 
Aristophanes’ point of view. 


A SHORT LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Sir Edmund Caer and Charles 
Williams. - - - $1.50 


This is a brief account, written for the general 
pee, cf Shakespeare’s life, so far as it is 

own to us, and of the circumstances in which 
the Plays were produced and printed It is 
based on the Life in 2 volumes by Sir Edmund 
Chambers (1930, $12.50). 


JANE AUSTEN: ‘VOLUME THE FIRST’. 
Edited by R. W. Chapman. Prob. $2.25 


Jane Austen is known to have left three MS. 
notebooks containing juvenilia. One of these 
was published in 1922 as Love and Friendship. 
A second was known to be preserved in the 
family, but has not been published. A third 
had not been traced. This last volume has now 
turned up, and has been printed in a manner 
uniform with Mr. Chapman’s other editions. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
By M. M. Mathews. - Prob. $1.50 
This is a brief account of English lexicography 
that points out some of the chief characteris- 


tics of the English dictionaries in common use 
in England and America. 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT. 


By Herbert Hensley Henson. - 75 cents 
The Oxford Group Movement has, of late, 
aroused great interest and even excitement, and 
has had wide notice in the press. This attack 
upon it by the Bishop of Durham presents the 
= of one of the ablest champions of ortho- 

oxy. 
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rel with the Matabele, mowed them down with 
maxims, and took the country. ‘Homes! more 
homes!’ said Rhodes, looking out from the Matop- 
pos northward, with the light of true romance shin- 
ing in his prominent grey eyes. Could savagery 
have been replaced by civilization by gentler 
methods, or was it best that the rule of Lobengula 
should pass, and that quickly? Wise Mrs. Millin 
gives both sides, and leaves you to make up your 
own mind. 

As a novelist, Mrs. Millin has a strong feeling 
of the little ironies of life and of fate. One of them 
has befallen Cecil Rhodes; much the most fascinat- 
ing life of him has been written by one of the sex 
which he openly and whole-heartedly despised. 

W. L. Grant 


THE RADICAL CHAMBERLAIN 


THe Lire or JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN, Volume One, 
1836-1885, by J. L. Garvin (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 624; $6.00). 


INCE the days of Gladstone’s supremacy British 

politics have produced two outstanding men, 
Joseph Chamberlain and David Lloyd George. As 
the years go by these two stand out in ever clearer 
relief among their pigmy contemporaries, the dull 
landed aristocrats like Salisbury and Devonshire, 
the polished Oxford-and-Cambridge gentlemen like 
Asquith and Balfour, or the host of mean adven- 
turers like Bonar Law. The interest of British 
politics in the last fifty years centres around the 
fact that both Chamberlain and Lloyd George 
started their careers as leaders of the new democ- 
racy and both failed to lead it into the promised 
land. Fate turned them aside into other efforts, the 
one into a rather sordid imperialism and the other 
into a still more sordid War; and English democ- 
racy still wanders aimlessly in the wilderness seek- 
ing for a promised land which seems today much 
further off than it seemed in the 1880’s. 

Mr. Garvin’s official Life of Chamberlain has 
been long awaited, and if the later volumes are as 
good as this first one it will have been well worth 
waiting for. Himself a radical Imperialist who grew 
up under the inspiration of Chamberlain’s leader- 
ship, he gives a most attractive picture of his hero. 
The first volume comes down to 1885, just to the 
moment when Chamberlain was about to break 
with Gladstone over Home Rule. It deals there- 
fore with the radical phase of Chamberlain’s 
career. Mr. Garvin very artistically weaves into 
his narrative many hints of the imperialist prepos- 
sessions of the young Chamberlain, and the reader 
can already see what the theme of the later volumes 
is to be. But this one is mainly taken up with the 
story of the rise of the Unitarian radical, of how he 
organized Birmingham radicalism into a New Model 
army which was to be the advance-guard in an as- 
sault upon feudal Toryism and laissez-faire Whig- 
gism, of how he worked out a programme of social 
reconstruction and prepared for the day when he 
would be carrying it into Acts of Parliament as the 
leader of a rejuvenated Liberal party. 

The middle-class non-conformist surroundings 
of Chamberlain’s youth are sympathetically pre- 
sented. For six generations a Chamberlain had 
filled the office of Master in the London Cordwain- 
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ers Company. Young Joe went into his father’s 
business at the age of sixteen, being denied a Uni- 
versity education because his father could not afford 
it for all the sons and would not favour one at the 
expense of the others. We see him learning shoe- 
making, teaching Sunday-school in the Unitarian 
chapel and acting in private theatricals among the 
family circle, and then suddenly at the age of eigh- 
teen sent by his father to take charge of a new 
screw factory which family interests were setting 
up in Birmingham. And so begins the great career 
of Nettlefold and Chamberlain, the firm of screw 
manufacturers who were to dominate their field 
and become world famous. Under Chamberlain’s 
vigorous management the new industry steadily 
expanded until it became one of the first examples 
in England of the modern vertical combine. 

Chamberlain first entered public affairs as a 
leader and organizer of the non-conformists in their 
struggle against Gladstone’s Education Act of 1870, 
which fastened upon England the. domination of 
primary education by the established church. In 
this his first encounter with the G.O.M. he failed, 
and his failure taught him the weakness of non- 
conformity by itself as the basis of a political move- 
ment. Soon we find him organizing the new work- 
ing-class electorate of the Second Reform Act so as 
to capture Birmingham for radicalism. This was 
the beginning of the so-called Caucus which, in the 
form of the National Liberal Federation, Chamber- 
lain proceeded to spread all over England as an in- 
strument for expelling Whiggism from its control of 
the policies of the Gladstonian Liberal party. Be- 
fore he, entered definitely upon national politics 
himself he spent a period as Mayor of Birmingham 
and there distinguished himself by his programme 
of municipal socialism and slum clearance. Finally 
in 1876 he was elected a member for Birmingham. 
It was a mark of the new era that in 1880 Glad- 
stone was compelled to take the new recruit into 
his Cabinet. And then began the struggle to drive 
the Liberal party leftward and to commit it to the 
policy of doing for England as a whole the kind of 
thing that Chamberlain had been doing for Bir- 
mingham, a policy which involved the intervention 
of the state to correct the abuses of the industrial 
revolution. 

The new radicalism of Chamberlain and his two 
friends, Dilke and Morley, culminated in the Un- 
authorized Programme of 1885. By: this time Cham- 
berlain had made himself thoroughly unpopular 
with all right-thinking mid-Victorians from Queen 
Victoria herself down to the editor of Punch. He 
was delivering speeches and writing articles about 
‘wealthy legislators acred up to the eyes and con- 
solled up to the chin’. He was declaring that ‘Eng- 
land is said to be the paradise of the rich; we have 
to take care that it is not suffered to become the 
purgatory of the poor’. Worst of all, he had an- 
nounced that property-owners must pay ‘ransom’ 
for the security which they enjoyed. He knew what 
it was to attack vested property interests for he had 
already encountered and routed them in the gas and 
water monopolies of Birmingham. He avowedly 
intended to rout them out from England as a whole. 
Free Land, Free Church, Free Schools. A pro- 
gramme like this does not seem quite so horrible to 
us today as it did to our grandfathers. But in the 
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1880’s it came just when Fabian and Marxian so- 
cialism were beginning to attract attention, when 
English trade unionism was arousing itself once 
more into new activity, and when the new working- 
class electorate for the first time swamped out all 
other classes of voters. Chamberlain openly aimed 
to put himself at the head of that new electorate 
and was inviting them to use their votes to redress 
their grievances. In spite of his monocle and his 
orchid and his fortune made out of screws it seemed 
likely that his ambition would be realized. 

But in 1886 the seventy-seven-year-old Mr. 
Gladstone took up the cause of Irish Home Rule. 
Chamerlain had distinguished himself in the Cabi- 
net by his friendliness to Irish nationalists. He had 
schemes of social reconstruction for Ireland too, 
and he had no use for landlords, either English or 
Irish. But he broke with his leader on Home Rule 
and disrupted the Liberal party. The advance of 
English democracy was halted for twenty years by 
the side-issue of Ireland. And when democracy 
next took up its programme under Mr. Lloyd George 
after 1906 it was too late. For by this time capi- 
talistic imperialism in Asia and Africa had laid the 
foundations of the Great War and that War has 
blasted the hopes of English democracy for our gen- 
eration. 

It will be interesting to see what Mr. Garvin 
makes of the long tragedy of the imperialist Cham- 
berlain. He has given us such a fine study in this 
first volume of the Life that one can only hope that 
he will be released from the burden of grinding out 
that weekly page of windy declamation in the 
Observer so that he can devote himself wholly to 
this much nobler task. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL 


THREE STAR 

Upton SINCLAIR PRESENTS WILLIAM Fox, a Feature 
Picture of Wall Street and High Finance in 
Twenty-nine Reels with Prologue and Epilogue 
(Published by the author; pp. 377; price $3.00). 
OT long ago a friend of mine, a Liberal econo- 

“ mist—I am assured on good authority he is 
practically the last Liberal economist outside a 
museum or a taxidermist’s — was talking to me 
about this latest book of Upton Sinclair. He was 
telling me how greatly it depressed him; how it 
made him feel like going out and cutting his throat. 
That is probably because he still conserves some 
shreds of respect for the present system. I am not 
thus encumbered and must confess that a book by 
Sinclair usually produces in me a feeling of elation 
and for that Sinclair himself is partly responsible. 
He helped, alas, to undermine my faith in the good- 
ness and wisdom of the lords of finance at a very 
tender age. I remember at the age of twelve 
shuddering through the horrors of The Jungle. 
Sinclair was called a ‘muckraker’ in those days and 
respectable people would have nothing to do with 
his books. Since then he has written a score or 
more volumes, each one a fresh assault in his battle 
against what he calls ‘the Octopus’. And what a 
battle it has been, not only against The Enemy who 
have done everything to down him except appear 
to answer his charges in open court, but a battle 
against himself, against his style, against the fre- 
quent unwieldiness of his top-heavy material. Not 
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all his books have been even readable, for he has 
had to teach himself to be an effective modern pro- 
pagandist by practicing on the public. William Fox 
and one or two other recent volumes are evidence 
that he is now master of that craft. 

The story seems to have descended on him like 
manna from Heaven. In 1930 William Fox, founder 
and president of Fox Films and other subsidiary 
companies, was raided by New York banking in- 
terests and forced out of business. That is not a 
new ‘racket’ by any means. They tried it on Henry 
Ford in 1921 and only just failed to bring off the 
coup. In the intervening years they seem to have 
improved their technique, and Fox had his pockets 
neatly picked. A year after this catastrophe, with 
a grudge against Wall Street, he stumbled against 
Sinclair’s doorstep and briefed him as counsel at 
the bar of public opinion. 

He laid the history of his life and all the perti- 
nent documents before Sinclair. It was the story 
of a Fox despoiled by wolves. LaFontaine would 
have turned it neatly into a fable. Sinclair him- 
self in his apprentice days might have built it up 
laboriously as a rather unsatisfactory novel. Ac- 
tually what he did with his material was to touch 
it up very skilfully and leave it in its ideal form, a 
Hollywood success thriller, a Horatio Alger melo- 
drama. For that is what the career of William Fox 
amounts to. You meet him in the first ‘shot’ as the 
poor little Jewish immigrant boy from Hungary, 
then he is peddling papers in Central Park, work- 
ing in a clothing sweat-shop, marrying his boyhood 
sweetheart, running a nickelodeon. Follow him for 
twenty years and watch him pile up the millions 
just with hard work and honesty. Then enter the 
villain, a rather composite villain going by many 
different names but really the same villain in the 
end: the A.T. & T., the Chase National Bank, 
Charles Evans Hughes, Henry Ford, the Hon. Regi- 
nald McKenna and a host of others. They drag the 
Fox down and leave him with a bare twenty mil- 
lions. Poor Fox. 

But it is not all melodrama and an exposé of 
the methods of ‘high finance’. There is the subtle 
irony of the personal equation, the relation of the 
author to his hero. Sinclair obviously admires Fox 
and yet he can’t help sitting back and looking at 
him quizzically every now and then—looking at 
him and at himself too. Here is the Socialist boon 
companion to a Capitalist and a big and unrepent- 
ant Capitalist at that. For Fox, as Sinclair rather 
sorrowfully confesses in the last chapters, still be- 
lieves in Herbert Hoover and nearly all he stands 
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for. And why shouldn’t he like Fox the ex-clothing 
worker. In spite of his bizarre apprenticeship to 
the cinema he had honesty and vision; certainly 
more of the latter than Lasky, the shoe-maker, 
Laemmle, the band-musician, or Warner, the fur 
dealer, his other great competitors. He understood 
his lifework well enough to comprehend the possi- 
bilities of the enlarged screen, the future of talkies 
and of educational films. Hollywood wasn’t just a 
money-making machine to Fox. 

One cannot close the book without reflecting 
how much a Sinclair is needed in this country. And 
what fun he would have. F WALTER 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 
REMINISCENCES OF D. H. LAwrENcE, by J. Middleton 

Murry (Cape-Nelson; pp. 281; $2.50). 

Tue Love.ty Lapy, by D. H. Lawrence (Macmillans 
in Canada; pp. 185; $2.50). 
ie might at first sight appear superfluous for Mr. 

Murry to publish another volume about Law- 
rence, after we have already had the opportunity 
of reading his Son of Woman and the Reminiscences 
printed month by month in the Adelphi immediately 
after Lawrence‘s death. But this volume contains 
in addition to a verbatim report of the latter a use- 
ful collection of all Mr. Murry’s criticisms of Law- 
rence made and published during Lawrence’s life- 
time, besides two new sections dealing with the re- 
lationship between them and an examination of Mrs. 
Carswell’s attack on Mr. Murry in The Savage Pil- 
grimage. It does in fact provide some necessary 
corrections of certain misleading statements in that 
book, and at the same time shows that no one can 
be a more severe and more candid critic of his 
friendship with Lawrence than Mr. Murry himself. 

But after all it does not matter very much to the 
general public what are the details of this contro- 
versy, nor what light these little explosions of jeal- 
ousy throw upon the temperaments and reputations 
of these two friends of Lawrence; they are both 
angry and bitter and inclined unfairly to challenge 
the good faith of the other. Nothing could have 
been more foolish, for instance, than Mrs. Cars- 
well’s attempt to question the genuineness and in- 
timacy of Lawrence’s friendship both with Mr. 
Murry and Katherine Mansfield at the time when 
he was writing Women in Love. But a further 
claim is made for this book that it ‘forms as a whole 
a document of the first importance for the under- 
standing’ of Lawrence. This is unquestionably true; 
it is a document no future critic of Lawrence will 
be able to overlook. For it is a genuine and sincere 
attempt to give an account of a personal relation- 
ship, and it is also a record of the immediate im- 
pression made upon the mind of a very close and 
privileged observer by many of the best novels as 
they appeared. And in both cases the value of these 
documents can be very clearly weighed by taking 
into account Mr. Murry’s own temperament and 
point of view, both of which he has so fully and so 
frequently revealed. 

For example, in the preface will be found what 
is, I think, a very clear recognition of a certain ele- 
ment in Lawrence’s conception of ‘a new kind of 
love between man and woman, and man and man’. 
Murry introduces this in the midst of a dramatically 


exaggerated account of the conflict between Law- 
rence and himself as a great discovery which he has 
now made after twenty years’ further experience— 
‘it consists, I should say, in stripping away all illu- 
sion, all fantasy, between man and man, and man 
and woman, and yet in retaining love and tender- 
ness...’ and then wearying us with phrases which 
are the worst jargon of literary and moralizing criti- 
cism—‘he succeeded in the miracle’, or ‘he was in- 
deed a forerunner’—and esoteric paragraphs, as he 
calls them, which stagger painfully with ‘I could not 
take the path. I did not see it. I saw only the 
plunge into the unknown... .’ we nevertheless dis- 
cover eventually that at least he has understood 
what so many are still blind to, that Lawrence’s 
‘great revindication of the way of the flesh was an 
attempt to make the world innocent again; to base 
love once more in the real, and not in the ideal.’ 

In this last volume of short stories we have the 
work of a Lawrence a good deal removed from the 
subject of the Reminiscences. True, they are still 
mostly concerned with the old problems, the rela- 
tionship here strangely twisted between mother and 
child, man and woman, but the emphasis is not on 
these themes, well-worn and much repeated, but 
on the richness and colour of the figures and scenes. 
We note for instance the striking portraiture of the 
two mothers; Mrs. Attenborough at seventy-two 
looking thirty in the half light because she had the 
right frame, ‘She would be an exquisite skeleton, 
and her skull would be an exquisite skull, like that 
of some Etruscan woman, with feminine charm still 
in the swerve of the bone and the pretty naive 
teeth’; or Mrs. Bodoin, with her alert repose, her 
positivity, ‘perfect eighteenth century, but like Mon- 
sieur le Marquis rather than Madame la Marquise 
and therefore really modern’. And there is an al- 
most perfect short story—The Rocking-Horse Win- 
ner—in its intensity and Poe-like strangeness re- 
minding us of the power of that early volume of 
short stories, The Prussian Officer. And last of all, 
a story which it would be well for Mr. Murry to 
read, which sings its way through to a final hymn 
to Christ and Pan, which is the expression once 
more of the paradox which remained at the centre 
of Lawrence’s conception of the love between man 
and woman: — 

To Pan I am nymph, to Christ I am woman. 

And Pan is in the darkness, and Christ is the pale light. 

And night shall never be day, and day shall never be night. 

But side by side they shall go, day and night, night and day, 
for ever apart, for ever together. 


Pan and Christ, ist and Pan. 
HERBERT Davis 


A GREAT MEDIATOR 
TALLEYRAND, by Duff Cooper (Cape-Nelson; pp. 
399; 12/6). 
fi Sptecagens gece was the greatest diplomat of his 
age and, next to Napoleon, that age’s greatest 
figure. He was more. He was something very diffi- 
cult to define. Napcleon is often referred to as the 
incarnation of the Revolutionary energies. But the 
forces brought face to face by the Revolution were 
too confused and too violently contradictory to find 
embodiment in one person. It would be truer to 
say that they finally took form essentially in two 
persons. Napoleon was the expression of the ex- 
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pansive and destructive passions of the Revolution, 
of its passionate and conquering will. In Talley- 
rand awoke the completely disillusioned but un- 
ruffled and even prophetic intelligence of the French 
tradition, pursuing with the unscrupulous methods 
of its enemies the scrupulous business of relinking 
the passionately riven strands of its historic life, of re- 
weaving its continuously ravelling garment. These 
two spirits were two aspects of the same force, 
fatally complementary, mutually indispensable. 
They were doomed to seek each other out. They 
never loved each other, the one because of his mon- 
strous self-adoration, the other because of his cold, 
implacable pursuit of a good external to himself 
and consubstantial with the fermenting essences amid 
which his lot was cast. It was Talleyrand who 
sought Napoleon out. It was Talleyrand who 
sloughed him off. Although the rude Corsican did 
not display the personal profligacy of the princely 
aristocrat, there appeared in each of them the local 
vices of the epoch as well as the concentrated im- 
moralities latent in all societies. 

The romantic historian and the stern moralist, 
his mind captivated by his private picture of life, 
will have it that Napoleon, by fair means or foul, 
should have rid himself of this turbulent priest as 
he rid himself of d’Enghien. But historians are 
professional disarrangers of the past as politicians 
are of the present. That method of dealing with 
his alter ego occurred over and over again to the 
Man of Violence but, fortunately, he resisted temp- 
tation on these occasions. Such an interpretation 
of the respective positions of these two beings is 
a complete distortion of the facts. Talleyrand was 
in no sense an attaché-case. He was quite as es- 
sential to France as Bonaparte was, and absolutely 
indispensable to Bonaparte. Bonaparte was well 
aware of that fact and recorded it by his acts as 
well as by his words, although when his megalo- 
mania had free play he habitually minimized Talley- 
rand’s services and heaped upon him unconsciously 
the superb testimonial of his jealousy and vitriolic 
spite. In 1809 he did relieve Talleyrand of minis- 
terial responsibilities but he, himself, was losing his 
judgement. 

Talleyrand was the only man able to keep his 
composure in the breathless sweep of events during 
the twenty years of Napoleon’s public life and he, 
besides being a cripple, was the most indolent man 
of his generation. He was also the most attractive, 
by universal consent. In spite of a reputation for 
dissoluteness, acquired in his youth, which preceded 
him everywhere he went and followed him to the 
grave, he disarmed and charmed everyone he met. 
With his mother, with Madame du Pin, with Fanny 
Burney, with Countess Potocka and with all Lon- 
don, you might disapprove but you could not dis- 
like. Most scandalous tales, for those days, of him 
as a gambler and rake obtained the widest circula- 
tion, yet everybody, except Napoleon, fell in love 
with the apostate at first sight, and enemies turned 
into the staunchest of friends. Fearless, unbeliev- 
ably kind and generous, he filled sinners with hope 
and saints with delight. The Romantics could not 
decide whether he was ‘an angel or a demon’. To 
Carlyle he was an ‘enigma’. That was because he 
recognized only one morality: the ‘gentleman’s code’, 


and only one principle: the nation’s good. From 
these simple conceptions he never swerved. He 
treated Napoleon as a gentleman. He might love 
his neighbour’s wife but never abandon his own. 
He might accept payment for services but never 
cheat at cards. But payments are made for value 
received and he returned four millions to Poland 
because he was unable to deliver the goods. A 
traitor to the welfare of the state must be treated 
as such and he betrayed Napoleon. Lamartine re- 
fused to serve under Napoleon and emigrated. 
Talleyrand conceived his duty differently. It took 
almost a hundred years and a Third Republic to 
accept the spirit of the reforms and policies he had 
proposed to the Estates General in 1789. Moreover 
his ideas are not without their useful bearing upon 
the problems of our contemporary turmoil. 
Astonishingly little attention has been paid to 
Talleyrand by English biographers: Lord Broug- 
ham’s ‘Essay’ (1843), Sir Henry Bulwer’s ‘Sketch’ 
(1868), Joseph McCabe’s ‘Biography’ (1906). That 
is all except Lord Acton’s colourless lecture of 1891. 
The divinization of Napoleon implied the exactly 
reverse process for the Prince.of Benevento. Each 
suffered from his legend. Mr. Duff Cooper’s bio- 
graphy is the first adequate treatment of the sub- 
ject in our language. Mr. Cooper might easily have 
romanced his subject but he has confronted his 
difficulties with the critic’s mind and has avoided 
lyrical effusion and special pleading. Conclusions 
are not forced and the reader is carried along with 
the evidence. Every clue is followed that is capable 
of throwing light upon the working of this subtle 
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mind. The story is told with great sobriety and a 
fine sense of the dramatic. Every chord is stirred 
except the oratorical. The narrative of the last days 
is touching and endearing as it shows the feeble 
old man surrounded by his family and friends, slip- 
ping away into eternity, by collusion with God, in 
the same sweet urbanity and gentle malice which 
had been the key-note of his approach to humanity. 
A delightful eighteenth century death, which be- 
comes almost symbolic of a whole society evoked 
by this just, well-balanced and fascinating biography. 
J. S. Wiii 


PRISONER OF WAR 
Bioopy Years, by F. Yeats-Brown (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 312; $3.00). 
f has is a fascinating account of the author’s ex- 

periences in the Near East during the Great War. 
For two and a half years he was held a prisoner of 
war by the Turks, escaped several times, and then 
landed in a Constantinople prison, from which he 
was able to make a permanent escape. There seems 
to be no torment or misery invented by nature or 
man, which this young officer has not suffered. He 
minces no words in telling about the atrocities he 
witnessed daily; yet he writes in a quiet, almost 
matter-of-fact tone, which only heightens the ex- 
citing quality of his narrative. 

But it is not only the author’s personal adven- 
tures that we get in this book. The first 109 pages 
are devoted to an analysis of the political and social 
conditions in Turkey, to the course of the Balkan 


War, which preceded the great disaster of 1914-18, 
and to the murder of the Austrian Archduke and his 
wife on their visit to Sarajevo. The tale of intrigue 
and chicanery within the Sublime Porte reads like 


one of the Arabian Nights. But it fades into mere 
clumsiness in comparison with the unscrupulous 
cunning and dastardly greed of the Christian 
powers: Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Monte- 
negro. 

During the course of his captivity Mr. Yeats- 
Brown suffered the most unspeakable forms of deg- 
radation; at times his life was more beastly than 
that of a rat, and when he was placed in solitary con- 
finement at Constantinople he almost went insane. 
As a result of this experience, he has some eminently 
sensible things to say about our treatment of crimi- 
nals and the incurably insane: — 


We cannot afford to keep you, should be the verdict of 
the State on the habitual offender and hopeless degenerate. 
If we had unlimited time and money we would gladly do 
more for you, but our doctors and nurses and jailers are 
required for those who respond better to our treatment. We 
are going to spend money on child welfare rather than on 
prisons. In short, we don’t want to lose you, but— 


But the War itself seems to have taught him noth- 
ing. The civilization which produced the Industrial 
Age and the Great War, he says, was insane, putres- 
cent at its core. He describes himself and his fellow 
captives as jettison of the War, broken with fighting, 
rotten with disease. Yet when his thoughts turn to 
the subject of war he feels uneasy in condemning 
it: — 

Was Ruskin right when he wrote in The Crown of Wild 
Olive that it ‘is the foundation of all the high virtues and 


faculties of men’? It does, I , make us sensitive to 
spiritual values. . . . I was never at ease about atrocities, 


and am not now, but pie peace might be equally 
atrocious; it would be a sluggish, unnatural condition, seal- 
ing men’s eyes to the glory of the coming of the Lord. 

One is tempted to urge Mr. Yeats-Brown to re-read 
the first 109 pages of his own book and to point out 
what spiritual values the Balkan War, or for that 
matter the Great War, made him sensitive to. But 
he is a professional soldier, a product of Sandhurst, 
and one cannot reason on such matters with the mili- 


t : ‘liant. 
ary mind, however brilliant H. Sr mm 


COSMIC REPULSION 


THE EXPANDING UNIvERSE, by Sir Arthur Eddington 
(Cambridge University Press, Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 128; $1.00). 


_ little book is a summary of the present 
status of the theory of the expanding universe 
suggested first by Professor de Sitter and developed 
by the Abbe Lemaitre. In four brief chapters are 
presented to us the observational data on the re- 
cession of the galaxies, a discussion of spherical 
space, some features of the expanding universe, and 
the relations of the universe and the atom. 

The spiral nebulae lie outside our own galactic 
system at distances of from one to one hundred and 
fifty million light years. More than a million of them 
are within reach of the largest telescopes, and prob- 
ably their total number is about one hundred 
thousand million. With general consent they appear 
to be moving away from our system at velocities pro- 
portional to their distances, the most remote show- 
ing speeds as high as 15,000 miles per second. This 
is about the speed of an alpha particle from radium. 
The velocities are calculated from the extent of the 
displacement of lines towards the red in the spectra 
of the nebulae. 

The explanation of this apparent recession of the 
galaxies is that a general dispersal of the material 
universe is taking place. The general law of dis- 
persion or uniform expansion is that everything 
recedes from the observer at a rate proportional to 
its distance from him, and this is precisely what we 
observe in the motions of the nebulae. The galaxies 
separate to double their original distances in thirteen 
hundred million years. This means that the flying 
island universes will eventually pass beyond the 
horizon of even the largest telescopes and our own 
galactic system will be appallingly isolated in the 
immensity of space. If during the next thirteen 
million years we build bigger and better telescopes, 
we may manage to keep the fugitives in sight. 

These results only confirm the expectations of 
the theorists who have studied the stability of the 
universe. The equations of the general theory of 
relativity are capable of either a static solution or a 
dynamic one, but Eddington has shown that a static 
universe would be unstable, and so a contracting or 
expanding universe is to be looked for. The ob- 
served astronomical facts point to the latter as the 
present condition of affairs, though Bishop Barnes 
at the British Association in 1931 expressed prefer- 
ence for the first alternative, as leading to a snugger 
end. ‘Continued inflation of either a currency or a 
universe is distinctly disquieting.’ 

But this is only one part of the story that the 
ardent theorist unfolds. The general law of gravi- 
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tation gives no aid in understanding the scattering 
process, but Einstein’s amended law of gravitation in 
closed space involves a constant called the cosmical 
constant, and it implies a repulsion directly propor- 
tional to distance. Within the solar system or in our 
local star system this repulsion is imperceptible, but 
at the vast intergalactic distances it becomes so 
enormous that it easily overbalances gravitational 
attraction. Hence the dispersal of the galaxies. 

Incidentally the time scale of stellar evolution is 
thrown into the melting-pot again. The present rate 
of expansion sets the date of commencement not 
nearly so far back as modern cosmological theories 
have hitherto demanded. Astronomical history be- 
gan when the first condensations of matter were 
formed and the galaxies began to separate. A liberal 
estimate now places this at not more than 101° years 
ago. The time scale of billions of years seems def- 
initely ruled out. To avoid this unpleasant necessity 
it has been suggested that the speeds of recession of 
the nebulae are illusory, and that the principle in- 
volved in their determination is invalid. But Edding- 
ton has smitten this doubt into silence by new calcu- 
lations based on the wave equation for the atom. It 
is an amazing tour de force, to predict the rate of 
expansion of the universe from the theory of the 
atom, and Sir Arthur does a little mild and excus- 
able inflation on his own account. He has discovered 
what he calls the ‘adjusted natural standard of 
length’, involving the radius of curvature of space, 
concealed in the wave-equation in the expression 
e?/mc?, where e is the charge of electron or proton, 
m the mass of an electron, and c the velocity of 
light. Proceeding from this, his calculation of the 
rate of galactic recession is in striking agreement 
with the observations of the astronomers. To follow 
his argument one must be familiar to some extent 
with both the Relativity Theory and the principles of 
Wave Mechanics. 

It is a fascinating little book with a charming 
literary atmosphere to distract from the roughness 
of the mathematico-physical ascent. Looking down 
from the height we feel the aptness of the closing 
quotation, ’It shall be called Bottom’s dream, because 
it hath no bottom.’ 


S. BASTERFIELD 


NANSEN 

Tue Saca or Frwtsor Nansen, by Jon Sérenson, 
translated from the Norwegian by J. B. C. Wat- 
kins (The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
—W. W. Norton; pp. 372; $4.50). 

— by E. E. Reynolds (Geoffrey Bles; p. 274; 
HESE books represent two recent accounts of 
Nansen’s life, one Norwegian, the other Brit- 

ish. Mr. J. B. C. Watkins’ translation is made at 

once with care and with considerable freedom. It 
is an eminently readable resumé of the most inter- 
esting phases of a notable career, but it suffers 
from certain journalistic qualities inherent in the 
original. Sorenson seems to have worked with 
some haste, and to have attempted to present Nan- 
sen chiefly in the light of his most dramatic achieve- 
ments. The book is in no sense a definitive life, yet 
it will appeal to many readers who prefer a careful 
selection based on popular interest to an objective 
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account replete with detail. As a work of the better 
journalistic sort, however, it has many merits. The 
illustrations are numerous and well chosen, and in- 
clude many of Nansen’s pleasing etchings. More- 
over, the tone is not wantonly eulogistic; the hero 
is shown in action and allowed to express himself 
freely. The reader closes the volume convinced 
that Nansen is a fit subject for sagas, and in this the 
author fulfills his purpose. : 

Mr. E. E. Reynolds’ treatment, based chiefly on 
Nansen’s own writings and on sources available in 
English translation, covers roughly the same ground 
as Sérensen’s work, and like it aims at the near view 
rather than historical perspective. The continuity 
of the account is rather better preserved, however; 
and certain periods of Nansen’s life which Sérensen 
leaves blank are accounted for. This is notably true 
of the decade between 1907 and 1917, and compen- 
sates to some extent for the lack of a certain inti- 
macy which one finds in the Norwegian interpre- 
tation. 

Each book has an adequate index. The biblio- 
graphical material listed in The Saga is much more 
comprehensive; Reynolds, on the other hand, in- 
cludes two maps which the reader will eagerly wel- 
come. 

Both authors are in general agreement as to the 
characteristics of the man whom they depict, and 
his relation to the cataclysmic events of his later 
years. Nor does it seem probable that, when all the 
evidence has been weighed, every nuance of opinion 
sifted, and the last contradiction of personality ex- 
plored, the critics will find much to alter in their 
final judgment. Whether amid the ice-packs of the 
Arctic Sea, or navigating the gulfs of European mis- 
understanding, Nansen’s career had ever about it 
the sanity of high adventure. If one may carry the 
comparison from the city state to world affairs, it 
was such a ‘true pilot’ that Plato had in mind in the 
parable given in the sixth book of The Republic. 
True, the professional diplomatic estimate of Nan- 
sen’s activities was sometimes not much more en- 
lightened than the opinion which the mutineers held 
of the pilot. Yet, when a great man thinks and 
speaks and acts for humanity, he becomes a philoso- 
pher, transcending faction; himself a standard by 
which men, and even the policies of nations, are 


judged. R. W. CuMBERLAND 


FRIENDLY CORRESPONDENCE 
Letrers OF Mrs. GASKELL AND CHARLES ExiotT Nor- 
TON, edited with an introduction by Jane White- 
hill (Oxford University Press; pp. 131; $3.25. 


February 24, 1857, Mrs. Gaskell stood with 
her friends, the Storys, in the brilliant Roman 
sunshine and watched the boisterous Carnival 
crowd that filled the streets of the Corso, half-mad 
with excitement, throwing confetti and giving it- 
self over to the Shrove Tuesday merry-making. 
Suddenly against the background there stood out 
the figure of a young man. He caught with his 
stick at some confetti Mrs. Gaskell was dangling. 
She turned to say: ‘Oh look, what a charming 
face’. ‘That’s Charles Norton,’ said Story. And the 
young American was summoned to the balcony to 
meet Mrs. Gaskell. 
The correspondence now published mirrors 


the friendship that grew out of this meeting. 
Mrs. Gaskell, already a distinguished writer, with 
her Life of Charlotte Bronte on the press, was 
freshly come for a holiday in Rome from ‘dear old, 
dull, ugly, smoky, grim, grey Manchester’; Charles 
Norton, like so many genteel Americans, was visit- 
ing the Europe that beckoned to New England, so- 
licited with an ever-increasing warmth and friend- 
liness, the Europe that was to draw to her bosom 
James and Whistler, and had drawn Mrs. Gaskell’s 
host, William Wetmore Story, the eminent jurist- 
sculptor-littérateur. 

Mrs. Gaskell was 47; Norton was 30. Their 
friendship was very complete and very beautiful. 
One does not learn from the book whether they 
saw each other again after the happy days in Rome. 
It is of little consequence. The bonds had been 
firmly cemented. And this is revealed in the copi- 
ous correspondence. He found in her a woman 
‘full of generous and tender sympathies, of thought- 
ful kindness, of pleasant humour, of quick appreci- 
ation, of utmost simplicity and truthfulness, and 
uniting with peculiar delicacy and retirement a 
strength of principle and purpose and straightfor- 
wardness of action such as few women possess.’ 
(Superlative as this may sound it is amply borne 
out by her letters). She saw in him a sensitive 
young man, tempering his eagerness for the Old 
World with a New-World refinement, genial, sin- 
cere. ... 

Norton and another young man escorted the 
Gaskells northward when they left Rome ‘with four 
horses and a good carriage that holds four people 
inside and two out.’ He returned to America; she 
to Manchester. From that point on we see them in 
their letters. The pity of it is that so many of Nor- 
ton’s letters have been lost. Our picture of Mrs. 
Gaskell is much the more complete. Hers are gar- 
rulous, brilliant, unrestrained, the easy over-flow 
of a generous nature. They reflect people and 
events; she calls Arnold, Matt, and we look with 
her calm clear eyes at the mid-Victorians—they are 
all there. Everything is there in fact—her house- 
hold problems . . . ‘Marianne’s going to London to 
_—— Poor child!’ . . . Norton must be told 
all. 

His letters are less spontaneous, but filled with 
warmth and admiration for his friend. They are 
sober, and dignified, a trifle self-conscious at times 
—but then he was still the young man feeling his 
way into life, while Mrs, Gaskell had the ease and 
assurance of achievement and reputation. 

An excellent volume, carefully edited, and beau- 
tifully printed. It adds to the picture of the great 
American-European legend (as H.J. used to call it) 
of the 19th century, a legend which can be fruit- 
fully examined and studied. 

LrEon EDEL 
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SHORT NOTICES 


AMERICAN EcoNOMIC THOUGHT IN THE 
17TH Century, by E. A. Johnson (P.S. 
King & Sons; pp. x, 292; 12/-). 

In this volume Mr. Johnson has en- 
deavoured to discover the views of 
economic matters which were current 
among the founders and early inhabi- 
tants of the American colonies. His 
effort has been complicated by the fact 
that economic thought was not a sep- 
arate category in the 17th century, but 
was far more likely to be found mas- 
querading in the guise of theology. 
This was especially true of New Eng- 
land, where commercial interests com- 
bined with a rigid Puritanism resulted 
in many an ingenious effort to recon- 
cile the activities of the community 
with the Mosaic law. But medieval 
theology and the theories of Mercan- 
tilism also entered into the picture, and 
resulted in a curious set of ideas 
which, crude and uncertain as they 
were, contained the germ of many 
later theories on the pressing problems 
of the new community. To the study 
of this development, Mr. Johnson has 
brought a patience and an_ insight 
which make the present volume a 
readable and interesting presentation 
of early American views. The repres- 
sive nature of medieval paternalistic 
ideas; the irresistible pressure of con- 
ditions toward a system of laissez- 
faire once the first critical period of a 
colony was past and a reasonable sta- 
bility had been achieved; the vital im- 
portance of the currency question, and 
its connection with the evolution of 
early theories on banking—these are a 
few of the salient aspects which 
emerge from this treatment of the 
period. It is the first complete treat- 
ment of an aspect of colonial life, 
which, though not in itself of major 
importance, is an essential part of the 
background for the understanding of 
later developments. 

E.M. 

Mournrut Numpers, by Colin Ellis 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 126, 
$1.50). 

In light verse, the English are un- 
equalled; and in this particular kind, 
no one since Godley is a match for 
Mr. Ellis. .At numerous points he 
challenges comparison with various 
predecessors, and sustains the chal- 
lenge. Alustin Dobson is not more neat 
in the light love-lyric, Hilaire Belloc 
no more effective in the epigram. 
Calverley seems diffuse and fuzzy by 
comparison, the epigrams moulded on 
Herrick show triumphantly what Her- 
rick’s ought to have been. 


Such verse deliberately cuts itself off 
from many more obvious varieties of 
appeal, from the ready response evoked 
by genuine and passionate love, ad- 
miration, and hate. It stands, if it 
stands, by an almost purely intellec- 
tual satisfaction, a quiet, controlled 
neatness, a restrained simplicity which 
seems at the same time to say all that 
needs to be said, and yet suggest a 
thousand things that might be said. 
When well done, it is almost the su- 
preme triumph of dexterity and taste. 
Though lacking the magnificent in- 
dignation of Chesterton, for example, 
these verses have not only the urbane 
cynicism of their type, but can fling, 
with contemptuous ease, a poisoned 
shaft against which there is no de- 
fence. 

Let me quote only one epigram:— 


To kill its enemies and cheat its 
friends, 

Each nation its prerogative defends; 

Yet some their efforts for goodwill 
maintain, 

In hope, in faith, in patience, and in 


vain. 


But the whole book invites quota- 
tion. It is distinctly not a book one 
borrows from libraries; it is a book 
that is kept on the shelf nearest to 
hand. 

L. A. M. 


PourticaL Inp1a, 1832-1932, edited by 
Sir John Cumming (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 324; $1.00). 

In 1931 Sir John Cumming edited 
for the Oxford University Press a 
small volume called Modern India. It 
consisted of a series of articles which 
gave a survey of the social, economic, 
and governmental problems of present- 
day India, dealing with population, 
languages, religion, the army, the ser- 
vices, education, agriculture, railways, 
irrigation, labour, trade, industry, and 
such subjects. Now he has edited a 
similar cooperative survey of the po- 
litical development of India from 1832 
to 1932, the bulk of the book dealing 
with the events of the last generation. 
The evolution of the institutions of 
central and provincial government, the 
rise of the Congress movement, the 
story of communal difficulties, the poli- 
cies pursued by the Hindu majority 
and by the various minorities, these 
topics are discussed by English ex- 
perts who have had experience in 
India in the governmental services or 
elsewhere. The story of recent po- 
litical developments is brought down 
to the end of 1932. Together these two 
volumes provide about the best source 
of information available to the Cana- 
dian reader who wishes to understand 


the issues involved in the new con- 


stitution which is being worked out 
for India at the present moment. The 
writers vary in their sympathy to- 
wards the various Indian groups but 
are generally unsympathetic to the 
Congress element. On the other hand 
there is very little of the usual cant 
about England’s great civilizing mis- 
sion in India, and there is nothing at 
all of the die-hard Tory spirit. Con- 
sidering that India is a subject of such 
complexity and one on which feeling 
runs so high, Sir John Cumming and 
his fellow writers have performed a 
very useful service in these two 
volumes. 
F.H.U. 


HEALTH AND Social EVOLUTION, by 
Sir George Newman (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 200; 4/6). 

This little book is a reprint of a 
series of lectures given in 1930 by Sir 
George Newman under the Halley 
Stewart Trust Fund. It traces the 
gradual development, during six cen- 
turies, of a public health conscience on 
the part of the people of England. This 
development was duly followed by 
official measures designed at first to 
care for the sick; but later to safe- 
guard the health of the well. 

The three major divisions are: the 
Middle Ages, with its Religion, Plague, 
and Famine; the Eighteenth Century, 
with Gin and John Wesley, and a chil- 
dren’s death rate over 50%; and finally 
the Industrial Revolution, with whose 
problems we are still struggling. For 
example, a hundred years ago 70% of 
the mining population was under 18 
years of age and worked underground 
for a twelve-hour day or longer. 

There is much interesting informa- 
tion concentrated in these lectures, 
though the six hundred year period 
they cover precludes any very detailed 
treatment. In spite of its brevity this 
volume may be recommended to any- 
one interested in the history of man’s 
eternal effort to prolong his own life- 
time, without altering any of his po- 
litical, social, or economic habits. 

A.G. 


RicHarD WacNER’s ‘THE NIBELUNG 
Rinc’, by Aylmer Buesst (G. Bell— 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 217; $1.50). 

This little volume will be welcomed 
by all perfect and imperfect Wagnerites. 
It is an act by act guide to the plot 
and music of Wagner’s music-drama 
cycle, and Mr. Buesst, eschewing flow- 
ery descriptions and rhapsodies on the 
Wagnerian genius, sets forward the 
various motifs and gives an unvarnished 
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account of the score, together with the 
story of the operas. The book is lucid- 
ly written, the style unassuming and 
direct. And it comes appropriately at 
a time when the world is celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of the all-sen- 
suous Richard’s death. 

It is questionable whether Wagner 
will hold his own with a generation 
which has less and less sympathy for 
the operatic form. It is doubtful too, 
now that we can see his work in re- 
trospect, whether Wagner inaugurated 
a new movement in the opera: in truth 
he was the beginning and the end of 
music-drama. He stands alone, and it 
seems to the present reviewer that his 
operas are destined to pass more and 
more into the hands of a cult—the cult 
that will make its pilgrimages to Bay- 
reuth annually and accept him, often, 
uncritically. As for Wagner played in 
the concert hall—that is quite another 
matter. 

But whatever his future it is good to 
have a work such as Mr. Buesst’s, which 
in its attempt to give an account of the 
music, does not for a moment wander 
off into vague individual interpretations, 
but remains clear and _= scientific 


throughout. 
L. E. 


CaravaAN Cities, by M. Rostovtzeff 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 232; 35 
plates, 5 maps and plans; $4.50). 

Mr. Rostovtzeff’s book does not pre- 
tend to finality, nor even to fulness of 
detail, but it indicates a general line of 
research that may be expected to throw 
valuable light on the history of the 
Near East in a period too little known, 
but of no little importance. The cities 
he has chosen for discussions, Petra, 
Jerash, Palmyra, and Dura, though of 
considerable interest in themselves, are 
not the most important of their type. 
They are, however, those which arch- 
aeologically are at present most known 
—even most knowable, for the con- 
tinuous occupation of Damascus and 
Aleppo, for example, sadly diminishes 
their value as sources of archaeological 
data. 

The author modestly terms these 
essays expanded travel sketches. While 
they are indeed as interesting to read 
as if they had been no more, they are 
full of solid fact, much of it previously 
difficult to get at, if it even exists at all 
in English. The present age is dis- 
tinguished by a more widespread in- 
terest in archaeology than perhaps any 
age since the Renaissance, and the cen- 
tres that particularly occupy the mind 
of the intelligent general public are 
those of Syria and Palestine. It is safe 


to say that the approach which Mr. 
Restovtzeff sketches is of primary im- 
portance in understanding the social and 
economic history of these regions. We 
may expect that further research will 
throw fresh light on the caravan cities, 
and perhaps alter some of his conclu- 
sions in minor details, but that the 
general outlines of the study will con- 
tinue to follow the lines he has laid 
down. 
L. A.M. 


THe Rep Frac at Ararat, by A. Y. 
Yeghenian (The Woman’s Press; pp. 
170). 

Russian Mrnps 1n Ferrers, by S. 
Mackiewicz, with an introduction by 
Prince Eustace Sapieha (George Allen 
& Unwin; pp. 184; $1.75). 

Miss Yeghenian, a New York Y.W. 
C.A. worker of Armenian descent, was 
the innocent chief character in one of 
the more grotesque performances of 
those which the Toronto police stages 
from time to time for the delight of a 
depressed public. Billed to lecture in 
that holy citadel of Anglo-Saxon con- 
servatism on Soviet Russia she was 
first ‘investigated’ in New York and 
then, because of police intimidation, 
only permitted to speak in a restaur- 
ant. This little tale is by way of in- 
troducing Miss Yeghenian to the Can- 
adian public. The sequel to it is this 
sympathetic and intelligent little book 
on Soviet Armenia. Indeed her book is 
so sympathetic and so intelligent that 
Messrs. Draper and Nursey would 
probably never have permitted her to 
cross the border at all had she publish- 
ed it prior to her controversy with 
these gentlemen. Miss Yeghenian’s 
chief qualifications are a professional 
knowledge of social conditions under 
Capitalism, and her Armenian cul- 
tural background. In this study of 
one of the smallest of the units in the 
Soviet Federation; the chapters on 
education and on the problem of na- 
tionality impress one as being the most 
original. 

M. Mackiewicz is a Polish monarch- 
ist. He thinks that Bolshevism is a 
form of ‘mass dementia’, ‘a creature born 
of the relations of a drunken intellect 
with the hysteria of beastliness’, he re- 
gards ‘the socialist economic system as 
idiocy’, he is of opinion that ‘70 or 80 
per cent. of the whole population hate 
the Soviets with an explicit, open, des- 
perate, bitter hatred’, I am sure M. 
Mackiewicz has a perfect right to hold 
such opinions and even to print them, 
but I am unable to understand why 
his publisher advertises him as pos- 
sessing an ‘entirely objective attitude’. 

F. H.W. 


JoviaL Kine, Napoleon’s Youngest 
Brother, by F. M. Kircheison (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. viii, 244; 12/-). 

One would think that the life of 
Jerome Bonaparte, worthless scamp as 
he was, would by its very irresponsi- 
bility provide material for a lively and 
entertaining volume. One would think 
too that Herr Kircheison, with his pro- 
found knowledge of the Napoleonic 
period, would be just the person to 
produce a readable and authoritative 
biography. But these are illusions 
which a reading of the present volume 
will dissipate only too completely. In 
it Jerome moves stiffly and artificially, 
a lay figure who never comes to life, 
through a succession of events which, 
however curious, are devoid of either 
drama or significance. And whether 
it is the fault of the author or of the 
translator, the style of the book has 
itself a stilted artificiality which at 
times verges on naivety. It is satis- 
factory neither as a picture of the 
times nor as a portrait of Jerome—a 
failure all the more disappointing from 
the fact that both fields are wide open 
for a really capable and interesting 
study. 

E.M. 


A Letter To AN ArcusisHop, by J. C. 
Hardwick (The Hogarth Letters No. 10; 
Hogarth Press; pp. 35; 1/-). 

These reflections upon the present 
state of the Church of England review 
the past five decades of religious life in 
England by comparing its two main 
tendencies: Wilberforce’s_ efficiency- 
cult, and Newman’s spiritual revivalism. 
While the reformist agitation of the ‘Life 
and Liberty Movement’ aimed at (and 
succeeded in) democratic control and 
more efficient management in the 
Church, its intellectual apathy and 
anti-critical attitude led to stagnation, 
to a preoccupation of the clergy with 
trifles and privileges, and a decline of 
intellectual standards. The ‘timidity 
and ineffectiveness of nearly all clerical 
Anglican scholarship’ in particular is 
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noticeable. The Church has become 
imitative and the Wilberforce advance 
has brought it to a cul-de-sac. We are 
now, more than formerly, in need of 
religion; but religion, like art, cannot 
be ‘managed’. 

The seriousness and sincerity of this 
plea cannot remain unnoticed, and it 
seems that quackish movements are 
already dangerously trying to substi- 
tute their infantile sentimentalism for 
the religious substance of the declining 
Church. 

V.L. 


Frank Norris, by Franklin Walker 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. xvii, 
318; $3.00). 

The San Francisco fire of 1906 de- 
stroyed most of the manuscripts and 
letters of Frank Norris. His biographer, 
a patient and skilful investigator, has 
been obliged to rely mainly upon the 
recollections of the family and friends 
of his subject, and to give free rein to 
conjecture where these recollections 
fail. The chief value of the book is 
not, however, in its minute numerous 
additions to our knowledge of the facts 
but in its presentation of character. 
Norris stands before us as a slapdash 
militant person, always on the march 
but seldom very clear as to the goal. 
The relation of the characters and inci- 
dents in the novels, especially in Mc- 
Teague and Blix, to their parallels in 
Norris’s experience is Mr. Walker’s out- 
standing contribution to criticism. 

. E.K. B. 


Oxrorp IN Nationa History, by Sir 
John Marriott (Oxford University 
Press; pp. 206; $1.75). 

Oxford, with its usual sure instinct 
for effortless publicity, has lately cap- 
tured the approving or indignant at- 
tention of most English and Canadian 
newspapers and journals, through the 
vote of its Union, later confirmed by 
an unusually large majority, to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. It is interesting, when 
the significance of such a vote is being 
so hotly discussed, to find a book like 
Sir John Marriott’s, dealing especially 
with the relation of Oxford to various 
crucial movements in English history. 

Far from being the home of lost 
causes and impossible loyalties, as she 
was impatiently dubbed at one point 


in her long history, the record cf 
Wyclif, Wesley, the Civil War, and 
many other occasions, seems to imply 
rather that a movement which, unlike 
that of the Buchmanites, so grotes- 
quely misnamed the Oxford Group, 
has genuine roots and a strong sup- 
port in Oxford, is usually a good in- 
dex of a strong current of national 
feeling moving in the same direction. 
Drawing its students from all corners 
of the country, and with a long tra- 
dition of political interests, Oxford 
seems, in Sir John Marriott’s book, not 
so much a leader of English opinion, 
as a fairly accurate, if miniature, mir- 
ror of it. In view of the marked ten- 
dencies toward Socialism and even 
Communism that Oxford is so fre- 
quenty credited with at present, this 
book may suggest disquieting reflec- 
tions to Conservative readers. 

It might also be mentioned that the 
book possesses one merit not common 
to books about Oxford, a full recogni- 
tion of the early importance of the 
town itself so much overshadowed by 
the University in later centuries. 

J.S. 


EXPERIMENTAL Lives, by Muriel Jaeger 
(G. Bell—Clarke, Irwin; pp. xii, 215; 
$3.00). 

A most interesting book. Miss Jaeger 
has written the lives of five historical 
characters: Cato, the Stoic; St. Fran- 
cis, the logical Christian; Lord Ches- 
terfield, the eighteenth century hon- 
néte homme; Thomas Day, the disciple 
of Rousseau; and George Sand, the 
free woman. Every one of her sub- 
jects, except the last, is the prophet 
of a way of life; George Sand can 
scarcely be regarded as the prophet of 
anything but her amazing selfishness. 
They are all made to suffer for trying 
to live their own lives and end as 
failures. 

Miss Jaeger writes well and keeps 
alive the reader’s interest in the nar- 
rative by a constant comparison of 
conditions to-day and the period she 
is treating. One wishes she had in- 
cluded in her series a representative 
Hellene, either an ancient Greek or a 
modern pagan, just to complete her 
gallery of psychological types. Her 
book is, in any case, a most attractive 
study in comparative biography. 

H. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 

CANADIAN 

Brwe oF Quietness, by Alexander 
Knox (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 302; 
$2.00). 

A Book or Poems, by A. J. Anderson 
(Saskatoon; pp. 93). 

TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEAR 
1982 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
pp. 447; $ 50). 

GENERAL 

Man’s Mortatity, by Michael Arlen 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. xix, 
307; $2.50). 

Tue Great Romantic, by E. Barring- 
ton (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. 
339; $2.25). 

THe Boox oF BritTisH INDUSTRIES, 
edited by Hugh J. Schonfield (Denis 
Archer; pp. 387; 8/6). 

For Topay, by Archibald Weir 
(Blackwell; pp. 219; 8/6). 

THe EXPANDING UNIVERSE, by Sir Ar- 
thur Eddington (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. vii, 127; $1.00). 

THE ADOLESCENT Boy, by Winifred V. 
Richmond (Oxford University Press; 
pp. xiii, 233; $2.50). 

THE BuppHA AND THE CuRIST, by 
Canon B. H. Streeter (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xiii, 336; $3.25). 

Dury AND HAPPINESS IN A CHANGED 
Wortp, by M. M. Kirkwood (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. 207; $2.00). 

Ruoves, by Sarah Gertrude Millin 
(Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; pp. vi, 
389; $2.75). 

Paut Vatery, by Theodora Bosan- 
quet (Hogarth—Longmans, Green; pp. 
136; $1.50). 

A Doctor to a MoruHer, Wireless 
Talks by E. Holland, R.C. Jewesbury, 
Wilfrid Sheldon (Longmans, Green; 
pp. 96; $ .45). 

How THE WoRLD 18 GOVERNED, by 
Hebe Spaull (Hogarth — Longmans, 
Green; pp. 72; $ 50). 

IMPERIALISM AND CIVILIZATION, by 
Leonard Woolf (Hogarth—Longmans, 
Green; pp. 134; $ .75). 

THe Twiuicut Ace, by A. Prophett 
(Hogarth—Longmans, Green; pp. ix, 
307; $1.75). 

Livincstones, by Denrick Leon (Ho- 
garth— Longmans, Green; pp. 653; 
$3.00). 

British InpusTries, by G. C. Allen 
(Longmans, Green; pp. xi, 338; $3.25). 

Tue NorTHERN ELEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LrreraTURE, by Sir W. Craigie (Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press; pp. 135; 
$1.50). , 

Russtan Mrinps In Ferrers, by S. 
Mackiewicz (Thos. Nelson; pp. 184; 
$1.75). 
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Tue CONSTITUTION OF THE IRISH FREE 
Sratz, by Leo Kohn (Thos. Nelson; pp 
xv, 423; $4.75). 

Tue Bucotics & GEorRGIcs OF VERGIL, 
by A. F. Murison (Longmans, Green; 
pp. ix, 129; $2.25). 

Van Der STEt’s JOURNAL oF His Ex- 
PEDITION TO NAMAQUALAND, edited by 
G. Waterhouse (Longmans, Green; pp. 
xxviii, 183; $7.50). 

MytH AND Rrirvat, edited by S. H. 
Hooke (Oxford Vntoenntiy Press; pp. 
vii, 204; $3.25). 

THEOLOGY IN ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
Lancuaces (Blackwell; pp. 85). 

Taus SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA, by Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Nietzsche (J. M. Dent; 
pp. xviii, 288; $ .60). 

TemMPERATRE 105°, by William Platt 
(Denis Archer; pp. 253; 7/6). 

Toe Amazinc Mr. Noet Cowarp, by 
Patrick Braybrooke (Denis Archer; pp. 
xv, 168; 7/6). 

Toe Mopern THEME, by Jose Ortega 
y Gasset (Norton; pp. 152; $2.00). 


Enjoy This Finer Quality 


“Fresh from 7 Gardens” 








Poets in Brier, George Crabbe, 
chosen by F. L. Lucas (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xxxi, 226; $1.10). 





The Editor THe CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

I have never yet answered reviews, 
but a plain statement of fact is simply 
called for in reply to the ill-humoured 
and ill-mannered effusion which you 
printed in the last issue of THE CaNna- 
DIAN Forum by way of a notice of my 
book, Fruits of the Earth. 

The original title of the book—which 
I still think it a mistake on the part 
of the publishers not to have retained 
—was ‘The Chronicles of Spalding Dis- 
tric’. I am not aware that I call the 
book a novel. My task was to infuse 
a dramatic interest into agricultural 
operations and the attendant rural life 
of an emerging settlement. The only 
question, therefore, can be whether I 
have succeeded in that or not. This is 
the very point in which the present 
book differs fundamentally from Our 
Daily Bread; but, of course, even after 
having put close to a decade of labour 
into this work, it would still be folly to 
expect so shallow a reading as your 
reporter has apparently given it to 
reveal the fact to him. Nevertheless, 
it is amusing to read the last para- 
graph of that notice in which exactly 
what the book is meant to give receives 
praise. In all that precedes this para- 
graph, your reporter has ‘gone’ Don 


Quixote ‘one better’: he has fought a 
windmill which has not even the merit 
that it is there. At no point have I 
been concerned with Abe Spalding’s 
inner life except where it touches the 
district or where the district touches it; 
whereas, in Our Daily Bread I was 
concerned with nothing but the inner 
life of the hero while the district is 
not so much as mentioned. In one 
word, the hero of Fruits of the Earth 
is the Prairie. 

The morality? Do these gentlemen 
of the pen take me for such a tyro as 
to think that I put anything so unin- 
teresting as my own moral views into 
a narrative? The morality is that of 
a majority of the settlers; and, I con- 
tend, of a majority of the rural -popu- 
lation of the west. If Abe Spalding, in 
his last gesture, is as ridiculous as your 
reporter tries to make him out, then, 
indeed, all traditional morality is 
ridiculous. I shouldn’t like to say off- 
handedly that it isn’t; but in my book 
I am not concerned with that question. 
I am not trying to defend Abe, am I? 
I am merely setting down what, in a 
similar situation, nine hundred and 

ninety-nine men out of a thousand 
would have done if they had dared. 
As your reporter says, after having 
swung his arms for awhile, quite un- 
necessarily, ‘The drama of this book is 


the drama of facts, of events’. If he 
had said that at the start, and not 
much else, the notice would not suffer 
from its air of disingenuousness. O si 
tacuisses, philosophus mansisses! 

But enough. Time will judge. I 
have never been in a hurry. 

Meanwhile I should like to set your 
young man a task. Let him read 
Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens and 
criticize it as a love story or a detec- 
tive yarn. Shakespeare, as he may not 
know, is now dead and can afford to 
smile, from beyond the grave, at such 
futile efforts. 

Yours, etc., 
F. P. Grove 

Simcoe, Ont. 


[Mr. Robert Ayre writes:— 
Sir: 

My first impulse was to leave Mr. 
Grove’s attack unanswered, for ob- 
viously there could be no conversation 
with an Olympian, but I cannot submit 
speechless. My review of Fruits of the 
Earth, as was my estimate of Mr. Grove 
in Canadian Writers of Today in April, 
1932, was carefully considered and 
written with the seriousness and the 
sincerity that I felt Mr. Grove war- 
ranted. Of course it is a prerogative of 
age to dismiss younger minds as ‘shal- 
low’. The ‘reporter’ should be too much 
awed, perhaps, to turn the phrase back 
on Mr. Grove, but how else can he ac- 
count for ‘ill-humoured and ill-man- 
nered’ than by the assumption that Mr. 
Grove himself was guilty of ‘shallow 
reading’? For one could not suggest 
that a man of his age and attainment 
lacked insight. 

Yours, etc., 
Rosert Ayre] 
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The Latest Additions to 
EVERYMAN’S 


“Imaginary Conversations and Poems”, a selection 
by Walter Savage Landor. Edited with an intro- 
duction by Havelock Ellis. 


In this volume Havelock Ellis has brought together 
all the best of Landor’s imaginary conversations, 
his well known Pentameron and his poetry. 


Conversations between such people as Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn, Boccaccio and Petrarca, Dante 
and Beatrice, Lord Bacon ard Richard Hooker, Fra 
Filippo Lippi and Pope Eugenius IV, 
La Fontaine and De la Rochefou- 


LIBRARY 


own. He leaps from “summit to summit” of thi 
mountain peaks of thought so that his writing ma 
be better memorized than read in the usual cast 
fashion. This is a book of which every 
man should possess a copy. 


ninkiy 


For a complete contrast to “Thus Spake Za 
thustra” it would be difficult to find a bett 
volume than the next in the library. “The Tru 
Christian Religion”, by Emanuel Swedenborg, | 
new and unabridged translation by 





cault, about whom one has previously 
heard a good deal, make most enter- 
taining reading. He would be hard 
to please who does not enjoy the 
contents of this volume. 


“Thus Spake Zarathustra”, by Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Nietzsche, translated 
by A. Tille and M. M. Bozman, with 
an introduction by Ernest Rhys. 





60°... 


Bound in Cloth 


90° in the 


Library Binding 


F. Bailey, M.A., with an introduct 
by Doctor Helen Keller. 


This is the last and crowning we 

of Swedenborg, providing a compre 
hensive summary of the teachings he 
gave the world, restating the Christ 
ian doctrines in a form suitable to the 
rational man of today. It is a boa 
definitely to be read, not only Bj 
Christians, but by those of every 








This edition of Nietzsche’s famous 

book is an extensive revision of Tille’s work done 
by Miss M. M. Bozman. It recaptures with great 
success the lyricism of the work which the original 
translation, for all its soundness, missed. 


Mr. Shaw has compared Nietzsche to Bunyan and 
Hayelock Ellis has called him the Pascal of Pagan- 
ism, but no parallel could quite give us the full 
idea of Nietzsche’s work. He says himself that he 
only enjoys writing that is done with the blood and 
if ever this was true of any writing, it is true of his 


ligion and of no religion, for it aim 
at presenting the fundamental conceptions of r 
ligion free of mysteries and incongruities. 


There are also published a poetry book for boy 
and girls, edited by Guy Pocock, and 
Elements of Euclid”, edited by Isaac Todhunté 
with an introduction by Sir Thomas L. Heat 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., F.R.S. 

For a complete catalogue of “EVER 


LIBRARY” write to our address below or ask ye 
own bookseller. 


At all Booksellers 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited 


“Aldine House’”’ 


224 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Oni 
1300 Robson St., Vancouver, B. € 
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